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The Ethics of Life 


We, who believe that imparting instruction is not _ 
tne whole duty of the teacher, and that a training in 
ethics is the crown of the work, may well pause now 
and then to see whether we are fitting the children 
with the kind of character armor they will need in 
life’s contest. 

First of all, perhaps, is the greatness that will allow 
them generously to see others preferred to themselves. 
Not many things in life are harder to bear than to see 
the cup we thirst for bestowed upon another. Is he 
equally deserving? The heartache is no less for that. 
Has the treasure been secured by unworthy means? 
Then, true heroism is needed to accept the fact in 
patient silence. There is not an age or condition in 
life when occasions like these are not a part of one’s 
experience. The little child-heart is torn by such 
disappointments. Too young to have learned from 
life’s discipline, it cries out in bitter grief. Only a 
profound pity can fill the teacher’s heart. How can 
she help? By punishment, scorn, or ridicule? Never. 
There is nothing but to soothe and help him to be 
brave enough to bear it. To call him selfish is to 
pronounce sentence on the whole of humanity, for 
keen_ disappointment in seeing others take the prize is 
a universal experience. Perhaps an impersonal story, 
illustrating just such conditions, told at the right time 
— not when the wound is freshest — and showing “the 
victory of the one who rose above the sorrow, would 
be the best way to help. Where shall such a story 
be found? The teacher can make a better one than she 
can find, if she will be sure not to spoil it with that 
awful “application,” at the end to the children before 
her. There are other ways to teach heroism in this. 
particular trial, and the teacher needs to carry this as 
one of the problems in the undercurrent of her 
thought, always alert to discover the key to its solu- 
tion. The true kindergartners teach this lesson. of 
giving up self in a happy way when some little face is 
downcast because another is chosen in the circle. 
Perhaps there is no one feature of kindergarten work 
that has done more for the children than in teaching 
them to give up self to others. When one has learned 
the Not Me lesson in life, a distinct advance has been 

made toward the kingdom of heaven. 

To do a good thing, to be helpful and kind at a sac- 
rifice of self, and not talk about it afterwards ; to see 
a good deed praised, and never step forward and say, 
“T did it’; to go without honest commendation 
when a word would win it;—how shall modesty like 
this -be taught the children? ‘To do good by 
stealth and blush to find it fame’”’ is not exactly an 
attribute of humanity. How shall it be encouraged? 
Another problem, with no less difficulty than the 
other. Christmas affords rich opportunities to illus- 
trate the beauty of this rare virtue. 
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To do the right thing, as one sces it, at the cost of 
personal popularity, and, maybe, one’s good name, 
besides, is a power sorely needed in this policy-serving 
world. It dizzies with millennial dreams to imagine 
what this. world would be like if righteous courage 
should -dominate a servile fear of consequences. 
Does this doctrine sound too old for the children? 
The words may, but ah, the need itself exists in 
every primary school. Not a day passes that some 
little child does not shrink from a good impulse for 
fear of what other children may think or say. How 
shall they be taught to rise above the criticism of 
others when right is at stake? 

Dr. John Dewey says that school is not only a 
preparation for life, but that “School ¢s life.” Precious 
little goes on in the hurly-burly of life that is not first 
enacted in miniature in the school-room. Men and 
women are only “ boys and girls grown tall, after all.”’ 


‘What! only three things to be aimed at in our 
ethical training?” Ah, yes; many, many times the 
three specified here, but to work toward these will 
embrace a whole code of conduct regulation. 

‘So. easy to say these things on paper, but quite 
another thing to do them,” is the teacher's respon- 
sive sigh. True, perfectly true; yet every teacher 
has known enough of the hard things in life, has 
been conscious enough of her own mistakes to 
acknowledge that it is only wisdom to teach the little 
ones to avoid them. If she would teach from her 
own life, and let the wearisome, goody-goody talks on 
morals go by, she would reach the child-heart with a 
sympathy straight from her own. When such ethical 
teaching is interwoven throughout the lesson work of 
every day, the accusation that our public schools are 
“ purely secular”’ will have less weight and meaning. 


Pharisee or Samaritan? 
E. D. K. 


It was Christmas week. Two primary teachers: in 
a city school read the same Christmas story with their 
children, in separate rooms. : 

The purpose of the story was to teach the duty of 
benevolence to poor people at Christmas. The little 
sketch had not much character in itself, and each 
teacher could make of it what she would. 

One teacher used the story to point a Christmas 
moral. In the same business tone in which she would 
have given a lesson in number, she wove into the 
bare story-facts the duty of benevolence to the poor 
as a special Christmas‘ obligation. In imagination, she 
went with her children to the dwelling of poverty, 
gave the presents of outgrown clothing and last year’s 
Christmas gifts; then, mechanically, brought the chil- 
dren home again, with a sense of duty done, to have 
a real Christmas of their own afterwards. In closing, 
she tacked on a little moral: to be very thankful they 
were not like the poor children they had visited. 

And every child, as he closed his book, was, with- 
out knowing it, a little Pharisee. 

The other teacher? She first read the story aloud 
to her children with a voice rich with feeling, and she 
read into this same bare story the whole blessedness 
of a loving and sympathetic humanity. The children 
listened with deepening eyes; at the close not a word 
was uttered by either children or teacher. No 
‘‘moral’’ was needed. Every syllable had vibrated 
with a moral. - 
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Then this teacher, too, went with. the children to the 7 


unfortunate home. They went gladly, as a privilege 
no “duty” was talked about. They entered defcren- 
tially, with their hearts in their eyes and voices, and 
they were very careful that the visit should not be 
considered an intrusion—for a home isa sacred place, 
whether cot or palace. They laid their gifts upon the 
table, making no mention of them, and played hap- 
pily with the little ones as long as they stayed. These 
gifts were new, bought with their own money in 
voluntary sacrifice. And as this teacher and children 
walked home together, they talked in a happy-hearted 
way of this little visit as one part of their 
time’”’ at Christmas. 

And each little child, when the story was finished, 
was, without knowing it, a good Samaritan. 

The teachers? Each had read a story, amd each, 
unconsciously, had put herself into it. 


‘* sood 





A Map of the Holy Land in 
School 


MARY CATHERINE JUDD 


HE happiest, holiest season of the year will soon be 
here. Many teachers are puzzled each returning 
Christmas to know how to make more real to their 
pupils in the day school, the story of Christ’s actual 

sojourn on this earth of ours; how to make less prominent 
the Santa Claus myth whose secret the older little ones have 
already found out, sometimes with a shock that has put 
doubt into their hearts as to the truth of the story of the 
Holy Child. Such pupils as are in the habit of attending 
Sabbath schools, are also usually made more or less familiar 
with the map of the Holy Land. For this is often found in 
their own or their teachers’ Bibles, or may be a large one is 
seen each Sunday suspended on the wall of their class-room. 
But we all realize it to be true, that many, even adults, know 
very little about the geographical location of Palestine and 
less about the towns and cities within its borders, and of 
which we often hear and read in books, gnagazines, and 
newspapers during each December. 

One teacher a year ago, ventured to combine Bible 
history and modern methods by using hektographed maps 
of the Holy Land as a basis for written language lessons on 
the Christmas theme. 

To do this, a copy was first traced on very thin paper with 
a lead pencil. In making this, many cities, streams, and 
mountains were omitted, but the most interesting of these 
were carefully indicated by the usual marks. The river 
Jordan flowing southward, to the wonderful Dead Sea, the 
mountains of Lebanon, famous for their cedars, and the 
short range known as Mt. Hermon, with the brook Kedron 
at its northern base, the mountains round about Jerusalem— 
all these were retained. The division lines marking the 
boundaries of Galilee, Samaria, and Judea were traced, and 
Pheenicia, that land from which according to tradition, 
Cadimus brought the knowledge of letters to Greece, was 
also allowed a place upon the pencilled sheet. 

In Judea, the cities of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Bethany 
were represented by dots, and in Samaria, its capital of the 
same name, and the town of Sychar, near which is Jacob’s 
well, were shown in the same way. 

In Galilee, was marked the village of Nazareth, where 
Christ dwelt as a child, and even until his work of teaching 
began, with Cana nearby to the northward, where was 
wrought the first recorded miracle, and southward the little 
city of Nain, also made noted because of his visit there. 

But no names were written on the map, for it was in- 
tended for the pupils to become familiar by every possi- 
ble means, with the location of these places, which many 
thousands of Americans have visited during the past twenty 
or thirty years. 

The teacher drew a large outline of the same map on 
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blackboard, and from this each young student copied the 
names necessary for completion of his work. This took 
some time, for accuracy in spelling and position was re- 
quired. When all was ready, the teacher wove into an 
interesting story, various incidents of Christ’s early life and 
later labors.. She told of the shepherds asleep upon the 
plains, and of how they were aroused by the song of the 
angels; of the visit of the wise men; of the flight into 
Egypt; of the return to Palestine, where the Holy Family 
found a home in the quiet Nazareth; of the wonderful 
wedding feast, where water became wine ; of the raising of 
the widow’s son at the gateway of Nain; all the written 
names served as data for the weaving together of a brief 
sketch of the life of Him, whose birthday they were soon to 
celebrate. 

Many of the class took the crude hektograph maps to 
their homes, and using fine linen paper to place over them, 
returned with daintily made copies, delicately colored with 
water colors. These were so beautiful in workmanship, that 
they are still prized by parents as well as pupils. 

The stories received various titles, either original or sug- 
gested by the instructor, for variety always gives pleasure. 
They were such as these: “In the Year One,” “ The 
Story of the Holy Land,” “The Land where Christ was 
born,” “ In Palestine.” ‘ 

For Christmas work and study, the lessons with this class 
of pupils were found to be a success. There seems in this 
plan a very good opportunity for that better knowledge of 
the Bible, for which many of our leading educators are 
pleading and planning. 








Who Has the Key? 


Who has the key of Christmas Land? 
Where the bonfire shines, 

And the holly twines, 

Carolers sing—a merry band— 

And stars are bright o’er that fair strand— 
Who has the key of Christmas Land? 


Love has the key of Christmas Land! 
O, come, Cherub Love, 

With wings like the dove, 

Spread over hearts thy light of peace, 
Sow for a harvest full of increase— 
Open the gates of Christmas Land! 


Open the gates of Christmas Land! 
There is much to do, 

And the days are few; 

Bid all men set Charity free; 

By thy grace let us see there be 

None of God’s poor in Christmas Land! 


— William Lyle 





The.Christmas Feeling 


I like the Christmas feeling: there is nothing can compare 
With the free and kindly spirit that is spreading everywhere. 
The rich, the poor, the young and old,all catch the atmosphere, 
And every heart for once is full of good old Christmas cheer. 

I like to feel the presents as they reach me day by day: 

The presence of my presents drives my loneliness away. 

To feel that I am remembered is a feeling.most sublime, 

The feeling of the feeling of the happy Christmas time. 


—Joe Cone 
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IV 


Domestic Animals 
The Sheep 


M. HELEN BeckwirH 


“ Little lambs so white and fair, 
Are the gentle shepherd’s care. 

Now he leads their tender feet 
Into pastures green and sweet,” 


sang Miss Clare softly, as she pinned to the board a beauti- 
ful picture of “Sheep on the Hillside,’ one cold morning 
in December. 

“Some of you little people who went out into the 
country last summer saw sheep that the farmers had. ‘This 
picture will make you think of the pasture where they loved 
to stay nibbling the short, green grass. 

** If you should go out there now you would find the fields 
all white with snow, and when you asked for the sheep the 
farmer would tell you that he had them hid away all snug 
and warm in his big barn, or in sheepfolds that he had had 
made for them. 

“« But in some places in the world where sheep are raised 
it is never very cold, and they have no snoW at all. There 
the sheep and lambs can stay out of doors all the year. 
The man who owns them or cares for them is called a 
shepherd. He stays out with them night after night to see 
that no harm comes to them, especially to the little lambs 
who are not strong enough to care. for themselves, and so 
‘he leads their little feet where the gfass is fresh and sweet,’ 
as it tells us in the song. ? 

“Some of -you have never seen any sheep, have you? 
But you have seen so many pictures of them that I think 
you know how they look. However, here is one that I got 
at the toyshop last night that looks very much like a real 
one, only it is not nearly as large.” 

(Here, to the delight of the children, Miss Clare showed 
a small but excellent toy sheep.covered with wool.) 

“Tt is very pretty, isn’t it? Wewill passitaround. You 
may all feel of it, and then be ready to tell me something 
about the 


Shape of body. 
Number of limbs. 
The coat that he wears.” 


These quesiions having been answered satisfactorily, Miss 
Clare said: “To-morrow, see if you can bring me any pic- 
tures or stories. Ask the people at home to help you.” 

The next morning the little toy lamb was on hand again, 
and the teacher said: “ Let us play that our little toy sheep 
is a real, truly one that has come to visit us. If he could 
talk he would say: ‘Good-morning, children. Do you 
want me to tell you something about myself? Your teacher 
says you have had animal friends visit you before. Which 
one do you think I look the most like ?’”’ 

“The dog,” replied Willie. 

“«*That is a pretty good guess. I am nearer the size of 
the dig dog that came to see you than any of the others, 
and I am somewhat like him in shape. I have as many legs 
as he, but my feet are different. See, here is a foot (one 
procured from the butcher) ; it is split, more like that of a 
cow. Do you know that in the bottom of my foot is a little 
sac, that has something in it that gives out an odor, or smell, 
as I travel along? I don’t know as you would notice it, but 
the other sheep — my cousins, you know — following behind, 
can smell it on the stones and grass over which I walk. 
That is one reason we follow one another so well. Our 
sense of smell ‘is keen, 

“ «Sheep are like cows in another way. You do not see 
any horns on my head, but a gre?’ many sheep do have 
them, especially those that are wild. Some have very small 
horns, and some very large ones, like my cousin, “ the big 
horned sheep.” Some have horns that branch out, and 
some have horns that curl until they nearly form a ring, but 
they are all hollow. I like many things to eat that a cow 
does, such as grass, clover, meal and salt, and my teeth are 
much like hers. Our coats are not alike, we do not make 
the same noise, and / never give you milk to drink. | 
haven’t much of a tail, either, but some members of my 
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family have much longer ones. I have some far-away 
cousins who have such fat tails they can hardly carry them. 
The people in that country use this fat for butter, and what 
do you think! They sometimes make little carts with four 
wheels to them, and fasten them to the sheep, so that they 
draw their own tails! Perhaps that was where Bo-Peep 
lived, for don’t you remember the story ? 
“ Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find ’em. 
Let ’em alone, and they’ll come home, 
Dragging thetr tails behind them.” 

“ «Tf you think you can remember all this, maybe I'll tell 
you something more another day. Good-bye.’”’ And the 
little toy lamb disappeared into its sheepfold — Miss Clare’s 
desk — while the children helped to put this list on the 
blackboard : 

A sheep veseméles a cow somewhat in 

Shape of body. 
Shape and number of 
Limbs ; eyes ; ears ; horns ; 
quired ; in care required. 
A sheep differs from a. cow in 


feet ; teeth ; 


Size. Covering. 
Sounds. Habits. 
Products. 


The next day they began to learn the “ Barn Yard Song,”’ 
from Holiday Songs, by Miss Poulsson, beginning, “ With.a 
baa! baa! baa!” and also “The. Lambs,” in her Finger 
Play book. . 

Suggestions 

(Be careful not to make the talks too technical. Make the animal 
seem a real live one, not “a mass of wooland flesh.” Putin a great deal 
of fun, and tell as many rhymes as possible, not forgetting the old classic, 
“Mary had a Little Lamb.”) . 

Pictures began to come in of sheep and shepherds, and 
udder an outline drawing on the board was written : 

“ ¢ Baa! baa! old sheep, 
Have you any wool?’ 
‘ No, sir; yes, sir; three bags full. _ 
One for my master, one for my dame, 
One for the little boy that lives in the lane.’ ” 


— 
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“ But how can he get it off his back ?”’ queried wee Jamie, 
“To be sure! How can he, children? ”’ 
* Pull it off,” shouted Sam. 

“Take him to the barber and have it cut,” suggested 
Fred. 

“* Pretty good,” laughed Miss Clare. ‘Do you think our 
toy sheep could tell us anything about it? We might ask 
him.” So the lamb came forth once more and said : 

“ Pretty cold morning, isn’t it, children? I suppose you 
all wore your thick coats to- day. I am glad of mine now, 


‘ but there are days when it feels rather hot and uncomfort. 


able. Do you know what the farmers do for their sheep, 
then? They cut or shear off their wool. 

“*¢ Shall I tell you how I saw it done last year? It was in 
June, when Farmer Brown said to his man one morning, 
‘ John, the sheep shearers are coming here to-day. I want 
you to go down to the pasture with me, and drive the sheep 
up to the barn.’ Then they went down and drove us all 
up —the whole fifty. 

“Soon the men came with their big shears to cut off our 
coats; not mine —I was too little —but the old sheep, 
They would take a sheep, tie his legs together, lay him on 
a bench, strap him down, and then shear him. I asked an 
old sheep afterward if-it hurt, and he said, ‘ No, not at all, 
but it always frightens me.’ He told me I wouldn’t be 
sheared until I was a year old. 

‘‘ Another sheep told me that farmers sometimes washed 
their sheep before they were sheared. He said there was 
some oil in the wool which kept the rain from running 
through to our skins and wetting us, and that when sheep 
were taken to a brook or pond and bathed, this was washed 
out and the wool was left very soft and white. 

“¢Qne thing more, children, before I leave you. Ask 
your mothers to-night what folks use lamb’s wool for, and 
tell your teacher to-morrow. Good-by,” and off he ran. 
The children clapped their hands at this, and Frank said, 
“What a nice story he told us, didn’t he, Miss Clare?” 
“Yes, indeed! and don’t forget what he asked you to find 
out.” 

The words fairly tumbled over one another the next 
morning, the children were so anxious to answer the lamb’s 
question, and later they divided them ‘into groups telling 
what might have been made from the “ three bags full,” in 
this way : 


Master's bag Dame's bag Little boy’s bag, who 


Trousers. Skirt. lives in the lane 
Coat. Dress. Toque. 
Vest. Shawl. Pants. 
Flannels. Hood. Sweater. 
Overcoat. Stockings. Leggings. 
Socks. Gloves. Night-dress. 
Cap. Blankets. 
Mittens. ‘ 
Nellie’s grandma, such a sweet old lady, came one day 
Skepkerd’s 
Crook 


' 
< os o-oo @e-a-2 « « 






WY 


Tn tthe pasture. 


Dec., 1,04 _ 
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and told them how people in the old days used to-send the 
wool to the mill to be made into soft white rolls, and then 
the women at home would spin these into yarn, knit stock- 
ings of it and weave it into cloth. 

By putting some yarn through the holes in an old slate 
frame, and then weaving some more in crosswise, just as 
they did their paper mats, the children made a piece of 
cloth themselves, and grandma had shown them the stock- 
ing she was making for her little grandson Carl. She used 
four bright, shining knitting needles to knit it with. For 
seat work there was the folding of sheep folds and barns; 
the cutting of sheep and lambs, as they did cows; the 
drawing of shears, racks of hay, measures for meal and bags 
for grain ; and the modeling of the articles in clay. 

They also cut clothing from paper and cloth, such as 
hoods, mittens, coats, jackets, caps, dresses and shawls, 
dyed paper different colors with water colors, and painted 
striped blankets and stockings. 

When they found there was no part of the sheep but 
what could be used in some way, the other products made 
a long list, including 

The flesh, for food. 
Lamb. Mutton. 


A Christmas Line 
KATE S. HvuBBARD, Sioux City, Iowa 


Last year we had stich a pretty Christmas decoration in 
our room. 

Instead of a Christmas tree we had what we called a 
“ Christmas line.” 

Several times for cutting lessons we cut out all kinds of 
toys from outlines that had been drawn on bright colored 

aper. 
: There were gay red, green, blue, white, and pink carts, 
horns, cups, dolls, and sleds with long ropes. 

We also had a number of little green paper trees. 

Across the front blackboard, in graceful curves, we had 
hung a string, and where it was fastened to the moulding we 
placed large red rosettes made in the same way that we make 
the top to a pin wheel. Branches of evergreen could also 
be used in these places. 

With little strips of paper on the backs of the toys we 
pasted them onto the line. Such a decoration has much 
value because all the little hands helped to make it, and with 
such pride they will say : 

“ That’s the red horn that I cut,” or “ Isn’t that a pretty 
cart that I made?”’ . 

The line might also be used for holding the Christmas gifts 
the children have made, such as little cardboard furniture, 
baskets, and boxes. 


Fertilizer. 

For stories there were “ Jason and the Golden Fleece,” 
and “Cupid and Psyche” in “In Mythland”’ (Vol. II.) ; “ How 
the Little Boy Got a New Shirt,” “ The Child’s World,” and 
“The Rhyme of the New Dress”, in an old copy of Primary 
EDUCATION. 

For games, in “‘ Marching Plays,” by Grey Burleson, was 
a “ Flock of Sheep” that the children thought great fun ; 
while dividing the little folks into flocks, each with a shep- 
herd, whom they followed wherever he led, was a favorite 
recreation. . 

But Christmas came on with the stories of the shepherds 
and the Christ-Child, the making of little gifts to take home, 
and the singing of the dear old carols. When this happy 
time was over, someone who peeped into Miss Clare’s note- 
book read : 


December Animal Study: Sheep. 


Object 

(1) To familiarize the children with another domestic animal. (2) 
To lead them to trace manufactured articles back to_the raw products. 
(3) To awaken gratitude and love for the kindly care that is given them, 


Results 
The children seemed to have a better comprehension of the Christmas 
Story, and enjoyed the songs more than any. previous class. 


Sing a Song 
If you'll sing a song as you go along, 
In the face of the real or the fancied wrong, 
In spite of the doubt if you'll fight it out, 
And show a heart that is brave and stout: 
If you'll laugh at the jeers and refuse the tears, 
You'll force the ever reluctant cheers 
That the world denies when a coward cries, 
To give to the man who bravely tries. 
And you'll win success with a little song— 
If you'll sing the song as you go along! 


If you'll sing a song as you plod along, 

You'll find that the busy rushing throng 

Will catch the strain of the glad refrain; 

That the sun will follow the blinding rain; 

That the clouds will fly from the blackened sky ; 
That the stars will come out by and by, 

And you'll make new friends, till hope descends 
From where the placid rainbow bends. 

And all because of a little song— 

If you'll sing the song as you plod along! 


If you'll sing a song as you trudge along, 
You will see that the singing will make you strong, 
And the heavy load and the rugged road 
And the sting and the stripe of the tortuous goad 
Will soar with the note that you set afloat; 
That the beam will change to a trifling mote; 
That the world is bad when_you are sad, 
And bright and beautiful when glad. 
That all you need is a little song— 
If you'll sing the song as you trudge along! 
—R. McClain Fields 
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" The holly days are now ir sight, 
‘The gladdest of the year, 
When homes are wreathed in 
ever Greens, 


find hearts aglow with cheer. 
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Christmas Doings in a First Grade 


BLANCHE M. STURGECN 


WAS sitting by my school-room desk one evening in 
| December, arranging my plans for the entertainment 

that was to be held on the last afternoon before Christ- 

mas, and to which the children were looking forward 
with intense interest. 

“ Would it be against the ‘Rules of the Game’ for me to 
come in?” sounded a merry voice from the door-way. 

“No, indeed!” I answered. “ Inspiration is just what I 
need |” 

“ How nice of you to say that!” said my young fellow 
teacher, Miss E., coming in and sitting down on the edge 
of my desk. 

‘“ Now,” she went on, “ like the Queen of Sheba of old, 
I have come to my modern Solomon. A few rumors of 
your Christmas doings have crept out upon the wings of 
the wind, and I feel sure the half has never been told.” 

“You have the silver tongue of a diplomat, and I shall en- 
deavor to satisfy your curiosity—only,” I hastened to add, 
“the wisest of men said long ago, ‘There is nothing new 
under the sun,’ and I agree with him, implicitly,” 

‘Nevertheless, and notwithstanding, let me see your 
pretty things!” And she whirled me across the room to 
where the long red table stood, in the drawers of which the 
“ secrets’ were always kept. 

The first drawer that she opened revealed only orderly 
rows of freshly-made, richly-tinted paper chains, to be used 
in decorating our room for that great day of days. 

But as she pulled open the sect nd drawer,'she gave a 
little exclamation of delight, and said, “Oh, the dainty 
things! I shall, with your permission, make some of 
them in my room, too.” Then, holding up one of them on 
her finger, she went on, “ How could any child refuse to use 
a napkin, when he could have one of these cunning little 
- napkin rings to keep it in? Now tell me how to cut 
them, won’t you, please?” 

“ First buy yourself a sheet of pink celluloid, and a bolt 





of narrow pink ribbon. Cut your strips of celluloid one 
inch by four inches. Perforate the ends and let the eager 
little fingers thread the ribbon through, and tie it in a pretty 
bow. 

“ But,.I warn you, if your infants dre of very tender 
years, you will have to be omnipresent to keep the ribbons 
fresh and spotless to the end.” 

The third drawer revealed tiny “ Perry” pictures of the 
Mother and Child ; each picture partially surrounded by a 
wreath of golden stars. 

“ What does this mean?” inquired Miss E., and I ex- 
plained that the children were trying very hard to de good. 
Each good day would mean one more gold star to add to 
the wreath around the picture. And this picture was to be 
“* Mother’s Christmas Gift.” 

The fourth, and last drawer held small sheets of white 
paper containing the children’s writing and simple number 
work ; each child’s papers in a separate box. 

“T am going to draw a spray of holly on a bit of card- 
board for a cover for them, and they are then destined to 
make glad the hearts of many fond tathers on Christmas 
morning,” I told her. 

“You have your work well in hand in this department,” 
was her comment. 

“But what are you going to do for entertainment? 
How are you going to contrive that ‘the darlings’ shall 
have a good time all the long afternoon? ”’ 

“ T had just finished puzzling that out when you came in, 
friend of mine,” I said; “and I will give you the benefit 
of my accumulated stores of knowledge, if you will promise 
to preserve a decorous silence while I am holding forth ;”’ 
and | draw up two chairs cosily together. 

“I will be silence itself-for the next ten minutes ; 
please, tell me all about it?”’ 

“In the first place my girls must not have an afternoon 
of marches and drills, for that would cut out dear little 
Bertha, who has to wear a steel brace on her tiny left foot ; 
and it must include’the dollies, for what five or six year old 
mother is perfectly happy if her child is not included in the 
entertainment, too?”’ 


now, 















Dec., 1904 
Miss E. tapped approvingly, as I continued: “I have 
discovered a veritable gem of a Christmas Lullaby; and 
while reading it over, I had a flash of inspiration—at least so 
it seemed to me.” 

“] would have a simple home scene; for this, I would 
bring my 9 x-12 foot drugget for the stage, and would 
group upon it, in a home-like way, small rocking chairs. 
Thus, you see, the little girls could cuddle their dolls in 
their arms, and rock them as they sang “AChristmas Lul- 
laby”” and Bertha would be at ease and not left out.” 


A Christmas Lullaby 


JuLia E, BuRNARD 
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candy animals. They are bright red and pale lemen- 
yellow in color, and cost seventy-five cents per box.”’ 

‘* About how many pieces of candy are in each box,and .. 
what are they like? ’’ was the next query. a 

‘“‘If I remember correctly, each box has. about one 
hundred and seventy-five or two hundred quaint little repre- 
sentations of rabbits, roosters, lions, elephants, dogs, pussy- 
cats, etc., and so you see each of my little people would 
have at least four or five animals for his very own.” 

“TI hope I am, ‘ perfectly welcome’ to buy candy ani- 
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For little girls, rocking dolls 
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“ The little girls could cuddle their dolls in their arms and rock them as they sang ”’ 
(By permission of Hope Publishing Co., Chicago) 


So you see, my girls are disposed of in a satisfactory 
manner. 

“Then I unearthed a jolly, merry little Christmas song, 
and shall form my boys intoa Glee Club to sing it. Yes, 
I shall have every one of them in it, even wee Donald, who 
has only been with us for a few weeks, and who always sings 
an impromptu little solo, of his own composition, at the end 
of each stanza.” 

*¢ One-half hour of the afternoon, I have decided, shall be 
given over to their favorite occupation—folding, cutting and 
pasting.” 

My fellow-teacher had been watching the clock, and now 
heaved a sigh of relief, as the minute hand checked off the 
last of her ten minutes of silence; so she said, “Tell me 
more, please, about the cutting and pasting?” 

“Well, for this great occasion, they shall revel in silver 
paper from which to cut a nice large star. This star they 
will paste upon a field of true blue, to carry out the idea of 
the Star of Bethlehem. Then, I had thought, that as a 
close to the afternoon, I would purchase a box of the clear 





























mals for my babies, too, as I am away up in the Italian sec- 
tion where they have never had such doings before. 
And now, my fairy godmother, I thank you very much, 
and I will vanish immediately and no longer interrupt your 
fruitful meditations’’—and I was left alone. 

To conclude, I would say that it all came off as planned. 
The Glee Club practised their song with such vigor and 
success, that they were asked to repeat it in an eighth grade 
room—an invitation that they were proud to accept. 

The children were thoroughly happy. One and all said 
it was a beautiful, afternoon, and went to their homes with 
bright smiles on their dear, sticky little faces. 


The word “ capacity ’ should never be applied in an edu- 
cational sense. A cistern has capacity—a mind capability. 
There are minds like cisterns, filled to their brims with . 
dates, rules, and facts. A mind should be a spring, a living 
well of refreshing, life-giving inspiration. 
—Dr. Gunsaulus 
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To My wid Calendar 


No friend has proved more faithful then you, 
My old year’s calendar ; 

You’ve been so loyal, and stanch, and true, 
My plain old calendar: 

January dawned with the year all aglow, 

February gleamed with its mantle of snow, 

The March winds did not forget to blow; 
Did they, old calendar? 


More days you have given of joy than pain, 
Good old year’s calendar ; 

Would you care to live them over again? 
Would you, old calendar? 

April failed not with its gentle showers, 

May followed blushing with buds and flowers, 

Then June’s dreamy days and sunny hours, 
O kind old calendar! 


You've been a truthful and trusty guide, 
All the year, calendar ; 
’Tis with a pang I lay you aside, 
Dear old year’s calendar : 
July came with buzz and drone of bees, 
August bore thoughts of comfort and ease, 
September the cool and refreshing breeze ; 
Growing old, calendar! 


A new year is coming with stately tread, 
Poor old year’s calendar; 
Your hours, and days, and seasons have sped. 
Farewell, old calendar : 
October's days were tinted with gold, 
November’s blessings were manifold, 
December is here—dying—is cold! 
Good-bye, old calendar.—Serina Clarke 





Children Who Visit 


Mary E, FitzGeraLtp 


HE teacher who encourages pupils to visit her before 
school, or who, through delicacy, fearing to trample 


on their tender feelings, does not prevent the 
affliction, is encouraging and developing a spirit of 
gossip. 

‘How fond all her ex-pupils are of Miss Blank,’’ said a 
young teacher, as she and an older one passed Miss Blank’s 
door, and saw her surrounded by boys and girls from the 
next higher room. 

“ They are exceedingly fond of hearing her comments on 
their present teacher, and of repeating to her choice bits 
from the day’s doings which they know will please her. 
Have you never noticed the wonderful knowledge of current 
events of the school, all incorrect, that she possesses? 
No! Well you haven’t had much conversation with 
her.” 

“ She’s jealous,”’ thought the young teacher, and on the 
surface that might be the interpretation placed upon her 
words by nine out of ten people. 

Most children love to please when it is not too much 
trouble. During school hours, I’lladmit, this love appears to 
be dead in many ; Dut ask the boy or girl who has been a 
thorn in your flesh all day to do some service after school, 
and the alacrity with which he ceaayene will prove that it is 
only sleeping. 

The visited teacher asks a child, as every one does, 
“« How are you getting on?” The child, being on the foot- 
ing of a guest, what is more natural for him than to com- 
pare, to her disadvantage, his new teacher with the one he 
left behind. And the ex-teacher must be built on a very 
different model to most other teachers, if she does not look 
or say something which may be repeated to please the new 
one when it comes her turn to be entertained, 

“She’s terribly strict ; she put Arthur in the low class be- 
cause he lost his’place in reading,”’ was said to a teacher as 
she walked down the black with one of her former pupils. 

“So he should be put down, if he can’t pay attention,” 
was the uncompromising reply given to strengthen the 
teacher’s position. Now was that remark a sufficient cause 
for the visit of a violent parent and an offended teacher? 
Could she have said anything less? 

“You were always down on my boy,” said the parent. 
“The reports you sent home showed you had a grudge 
against him. Now you want him put in your room again. 
I'll go to the board about it.” - 

“But if I had a grudge against him, why in the world 
should I want him back? I don’t know why you should at- 
tack me. I don’t think I have ever mentioned your son’s 
name since he left the room,” said the bewildered teacher. 

An explanation which did not explain, if faces tell tales, 
was made. The offended teacher of Arthur said with 
dignity, “ I don’t think I need advice as to what to do with 
my pupils. 1] ¢#ink myroom is in as good condition as 


yours ;”” which was intended for a sarcasm, as her room 


‘was in a great deal better condition. 


The harassed teacher now confines herself strictly to 
anecdotes of cats and dogs when she meets children on her 
way to school. 

Sometimes pupils visit former teachers, book in hand to 
have problems explained. That is certainly an oblique in- 
sinuation upon the teaching ability of the new teacher, and 
the one who complacently sees her pupils having problems 
explained by another teacher is out of place in this 
twentieth century. She belongs to the age of Stoics. One 
can readily find an excuse for the teacher who walked into 
a lower room and suavely said, ‘‘ Miss Brown, if you wouid 
kindly devote your spare time to teaching your present 
pupils, perhaps they would not require so much assistance 
from you after they have left you.” 

“I know all about your methods,’ 
fully, to another. 

“I might know all about yours, if I allowed myself to 
listen to gossip,” was the reply. 

It is not pleasant to turn from your door the children for 
whom you have a strong affection, and whose coming, what- 
ever the motive, shows a thought for you, but it is wisest to 
do so; and besides, itis not just to present pupils to devote 
your spare moments to strangers, so to speak. 

Different teachers adopt different methods to rid them- 
selves of the affliction of a number of pupils chatting and 
taking libérties. 

One teacher says she always discusses the war of 1812. 
Asks questions which she is sure they cannot answer, and 
finds it very efficacious. Another gracefully launches. the | 
visitors out, after a good morning with, ‘‘ How nice of you 
to come, children, I’m so sorry I’m too busy to talk with 
you. Come in after school some day.” » . 

As she has her hat on, and goes down with the last pupil, 
that after school visit is indefinitely deferred. 

One teacher, after listening in agony of spirit to the ad- 
verse Criticisms of her large girls, whom she was too polite to 
interrupt, had an inspiration. “I shall speak to Miss Rose 
about that at once,”’ she said. ‘I think she ought to know 
what the opinion of her pupils is.” 

“O, you wouldn’t!”’ said one of the girls after a breath- 
less pause. ‘I don’t know what she would do to us, she is so 
cross. You wouldn’t get us into trouble. You are joking, 
aren’t-you?”’ 

“ But what is the use of telling me all these things unless 
I can remedy them?” she inquired. 

She was troubled with no more gossiping visitors. 

This all sounds cold-blooded, but it is the result of some 
unpleasant experiences of former years. It would be very 
gratifying to keep in touch with every pupil, but it is impos- 
sible. If, when in your room a child is made happy; if 
you have succeeded in establishing an ideal of daily con- 
duct ; if you have made him feel that you are his friend ; if 
you have learned as much as you possibly cah of his inner 
and outer life, you have done all that you can under existing 
circumstances. 


? 


said a teacher, glee- 











The Toy Shop 


ALIceE L, BecKwiTH, Montpelier, Vermont 


ID you ever play the toy shop? If you haven't, just 
[DD try it and find out how much real fun aad original 
thought can be derived from it. 

When the children are exceedingly restless, and it 
seems as if every pencil had been dropped for the twenty- 
fifth time, put everything aside, and try the “toy man.”’ 

Select two children for the father and mother, and let 
these choose their five children. They take their departure 
to the hall and decide upon the toys they are to luy before 
they start fpr their car ride to the city. 

Meanwhile, the toy man and his clerk are chosen from 
among the rest, and the children remaining in the seats are 
turned into toys. 

Each child may think of something he would like to 
represent, and after choosing it must do his best to illustrate 
that toy. 

The toys all require dusting and marking, and the shop 
tidied up for the day. 

A rap at the door announces the arrival of the customers, 
and the store-keeper hastens to greet them. Extending his 
hand he exclaims, “ How do you- do, I’m glad to see you ; 
What can I do for you this morning?” They request that 
the toys be exhibited, and the toy man begins at once to 
to display his wares in the most promising light. 

Susie wants a doll— “*a talking doll.” Immediately the 
toy man goes to a little flaxen haired girl in the back seat, 
and begins turning an imaginary screw. ‘The doll begins to 
arise and very stiffly walks down the aisle, saying, “ papa, 
mamma,.baby,” etc. Susie is delighted with it, and it is 
carried over to one side of the room by the clerk, to be 
boxed up and expressed. 

Johnny wants a rocking horse. 
will neigh and rock at the same time,” and Willie on the 
front seat puts his hands to the floor and rocks to and fro. 

“Here is a toy,” the store-keeper remarks,-“ that hasn’t 
been untied.” He touches a spring and lo! a frog leaps 
up from the desk scaring one into almost thinking it is a 
live one, it works so automatically. 

Cars, engines, clowns, a jack-in-the-box, lambs, rabbits — 
every toy manufactured can be found in this wonderful 
place. 

If any toy barks, neighs, or laughs out of its turn, it is 
said to be broken, and is at once put away for repairs 
The offence is not likely to be often repeated. 

When as much time as can be allowed has expired, the 
father looking at his watch, tells them, “ It’s time to go.” 
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* Ah! here is one. It- 
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The store-keeper takes the address, figures up the bill, 
thanks them for their patronage, and escorts them to the 
door, asking them to call again. 

We used this in kindergarten last year and it became one 
of the most popular games played, the children would beg 
for it before circle-time, when they came in, in the morning. 

Our aim, always, was to see how polite the store-keeper 
could be, and the children were often chided by their fond 
and indulgent parents for not saying “‘please,” and for teas- 
ing for toys which they were told could not be purchased. 

We wondered why Ralph was so often chosen for the 
father, and the reason was discovered one day. He worea 
tin watch and chain, and thus made a more realistic 
father. When this fact became known he was coaxed into 
loaning it, so the watch still kept its important place in the 
game. 

The store-keepers were often severely criticised. Some 
asked such unreasonable prices, and Levi urged his cus- 
tomers to buy after they had told him that they had all they 
wished for. Paul was frequently chosen because he had 
such a polite “ way’ and gracious manner when he served 
his customers. 


An Ancient Belief 


The impressive adaptation of the beautiful symbolism of 
the ancients is still further exemplified in the Christmas 
tree. In early times the rays of the rising sun as they shot 
up and broadened out in the sky, were believed to be the 
branches of a celestial light-tree, the leaves of which were 
the clouds, the sacred flowers the mysterious lightning 
flashes, and the golden fruit the sun itself, as well as the 
moon and stars. The small white clouds about it were 
swans and doves ; the large black ones were eagles ; and the 
forked lightnings were leaping goats and stags and coiling 
dragons and snakes. 


Appreciation 


I wonder to how many of your teachers ‘hose three beauti- 
ful selected poems in September Primary EDUCATION ap- 
pealed as strongly as they did to me. Such verses are far 
more helpful to me in my school work than any “helps” 
and ** devices”’ can be; for they send me to my work with 
an accepting heart and a tenderness for the children. 

A. C, 


(The gems of prose and poems carefully selected in this paper are for 
some other purpose than filling space. Am glad to know that they carried 
a message to one teacher.—THE EpiTur) 





Pantomime picture for blackboard and for children’s oral and written interpretation 












































































































A Christmas Tree Party 
Physical Exercises for Little Folks 


FANNY I,, JOHNSON, Wollaston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS tree is always a delightful subject of 
A conversation for little children. Realizing this fact, 

Miss Deane, one Friday afternoon, asked her small 

pupils to put away their work as she was going to tell 
them a story about some children who went to a Christmas 
tree. Books and pencils were quickly stowed away, and the 
children were soon sitting up straight in their chairs, a lively 
. Interest shining in their faces. 

The outlize of Miss Deane’s story was as follows : 

Uncle George and Aunt Emma Kad a beautiful large house, 
but no little children of their own. They invited their 
nephews and nieces, and many little friends to spend Christ- 
mas Eve at their home. When all the young guests went 
into the room where the beautifully trimmed tree stood, 
shouts of delight were heard. Drums were to be seen half 
hidden under the boughs, and candy boxes hung on every 
branch. The piano began to play, and the childen formed 
in line to march around the tree, afterwards they joined 
hands and danced all aboutit. Uncle George began to take 
the presents off the tree and distribute them among the 
children ; but the candles were ‘burning low, so the little 
visitors came near to the tree and each one blew out a candle. 
Then more gifts came to the happy children ; balls, steam- 
boats, pencil boxes and other fascinating toys. After a 
pleasant hour’s play, followed by ice cream and cake of Aunt 
Emma’s own making, the children said “‘ Good-night.”” They 
were soon at home and asleep dreaming of Santa Claus and 
his reindeer. 

After the story was ended Miss Deane told her little ones 
that on Monday they should f/ay that they were the children 
who went to Uncle George’s house. Miss Deane did not 
give her small pupils a// of the following movements on 
Monday or even on Tuesday, but she gradually developed 
the whole set of exercises. When the children had once 
practiced-all of the exercises which are given here, Miss 
Deane, each day, introduced a new one bearing on the same 
subject ; for each new play that was introduced an old one 
was dropped, so the little ones did not learn the exercises 
by heart, but had something fresh every morning until Christ- 
mas was over and a new subject was iaken up. . 


Exercises 


1 The children rise and stand in the aisle in good posi- 
tion. Lift the arms sideways until they are horizontal. (A 
Christmas tree, the arms represent branches.) 

2 @ Make the motions of beatingadrum. 4 Place 
the hands on the hips. ¢ Bring the hands out in front, 
almost at shoulder level, the fingers meeting, elbows up and 
out so that the arms form acircle. (The children see differ- 
ent objects on the tree— a drum, a ; some little baskets with 
handles, 4; some round boxes of candy,c.) After these 
representations have once been made by the children, the 
teacher can call for them by name as “ Beat drums!. Make 
basket handles! Candy boxes’. In this way the children 
will learn to make the changes quickly. 

3. The children in two or three of the aisles form in line 
and march round the room; the other children sing the 
following words to the tune of ‘‘ Here we go round the bar- 
berry bush” : 

We march around the Christmas tree 
The tree so gay the tree so bright, 


We match around the Christmas tree 
This happy, happy night. 


When these children have returned to their places, the 
others form for the march, the first children furnishing the 
music. The little ones who marched first, now go to the back 
of the room, join hands dnd dance on tip-toe, with a sideways 
motion round the room, the others singing : 


We dance around the Christmas tree 
With hearts so gay, with feet so light, 

_ We dance around the Christmas tree 
This joyful joyful night. 
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The children who have been singing then take their turn 
at the dance. 

4 Make the motion of winding up the string of a top 
with the right hand; stoop, and spin the top; repeat with 
the left hand. (Tops given to the children from the tree.) 

5 Place the hands on the hips ; rise quickly on tip-toe, 
becoming as tall as possible, then blow three times ; resume 
position. (Blowing out the candles ; children rise on tip-toe 
to get at the candles on the upper branches of the tree.) 

6 ‘The children, with hands on the hips, stand on tiptoe, 
each child facing his desk ; at a signal from the teacher they 
quickly bend the knees and disappear behind the desks; 
at another signal they rise very quickly on tip-toe ; repeat 
several times and resume position. (Each child tepresents 
a Jack in the box.) 

7 Make trumpets with the hands and toot through them. 

8 Lift the arms sideways as in Exercise 1 ; turn the arms 
over so that the palms of the hands are up; bend the fore- 
arms upward until they form right angles with the upper 
arms. (Candles on the Christmas tree.) 

g Place hands on the hips and feet apart; turn the 
trunk to the left, then forward ; turn three times; repeat 
the exercise, to the right, three times. The feet should be 
about two foot lengths apart and a line drawn through the 
heels should be paraliel with one through the shoulders, the 
feet must be kept still throughout the exercise. (Boxes con- 
taining pencils, pens, etc., which unscrew in the middle ; 
turning to the left is unscrewing the box, to the right screw- 
ing the top on again.) 

10 Hands on head, elbows out sideways and well drawn 
back ; bend the trunk to the left, stretching the right side, 
begin the movement with the head, and keep the knees 
straight, bend to the right and repeat two or three times, 
first to the left, then to the right. (Walking beam of a play 
steamboat which came off the Christmas tree.) 

11 Hands on the hips ; turn the head to the right, then 
forward, to the left, then forward; repeat several times to 
each side. (A jointed doll that can be made to put its 
hands on the hips, and turn its head from side to side.) 

12 Heels lift, knees bend, keeping the heels from the 
floor, spring from the floor landing on the toes with the 
knees bent; straighten the knees and lower the heels ; re- 
peat several times. (The children are bouncing the balls 
which have just been given to them.) 

13 Lift the arms sideways and stretch them as much as 
possible ; repeat several times. (The children haye gone 
home, they are tired, and are stretching themselves before 
going to bed.) 

If the children are at all out of breath after the dance, a 
stretching movement should be used at that time. 





Make Us Over 


Make us over, make us over, 

Maid or madcap, child or lover, 

Let us leave old time behind us for a day! 
Let life hold the gift to gladden, 

Memory lose its power to sadden, 

Let the heart of youth still find us for a day! 


There are long years for forgetting, 

There are dark nights for regretting— 
Something calleth to remember, on the way. 
"Tis the red bloom on the holly, 

And the tinkling bell of Folly, . ; 
And the kindling of love’s ember for a day! 


Aye, we pay our dole to sorrow, 

With care’s coin we trade and borrow. 

Let a little laughter blind us for a day, 

And while there’s a heart to love us, 

Or a star in heaven above us, 

Oh, then Christmas still shall find us in the good 
old way !— Virginia Woodward Cloud 





A little Rochester girl drew the picture of a dog and cat on her 
slate, and calling her mother’s attention to it, said: ‘‘A cat 
oughtn’t to have but four legs; but I drew it with six, so she 
could run away from the dog.” 


























The Merry Christmas stars o’erhead 
Come twinkling out to see 

If every child is snug in bed, 
As every child should be. 

And when they whisper, “‘ All is well,” 
From his far, icy home, 

With chime of many a tinkling bell 
Good Santa Claus will come. 


We hever see him hasten by, 
Or hear, upon the roofs, 

The pitter, patter, as they fly, 
Of tiny, hurrying hoofs. 

We only know that while we slept,. 
As silent as a mouse, 

Dear Santa down the chimney crept 
Of everybody’s house: 


We find no footprints in the snow 
Next day, to mark the road 
By which those tiny reindeer go 
With all their merry load. 
But look in every little sock, 
And you will find, ’tis clear, 
That though you did not hear him knock, 
Good Santa Claus was here!, 
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Christmas in Our Possessions 


The Philippines 

The Philippines never knew anything but a green Christ- 
mas, for, the rainy season now being well over, the climate, 
while warm, is delightful. The Christmas festivities begin 
on the evening of the twenty-fourth, when there is cele- 
brated with solemn pomp in most of the churches what is 
known as La Misa de Gallo, in commemoration of the birth 
of the Saviour in a manger. In many of the private houses, 
what are known as JVacimienios aré prepared with great care. 
One end of the large room of the house is fixed u, ‘o repre- 
sent a landscape, adorned according to the social pvsition of 
the people. They place in this landscape images of people 
and animals of all sorts. There are always images repre- 
senting the Wise Men of the East, who came to worship the 
young child, Jesus. The central feature is a manger, or 
cradle, in which the Child lies, the recipient of the homage 
of all the other figures in the picture. TheChristmas season 
lasts in the Philippines from the evéning of December 24 
until January 6, known as Dia de los Reyes (Day of the 
Kings). December 28 is known as Innocents’ Day, and 
custom has made it a combination of St. Valentine’s ‘Day 
and April 1, when children play practical jokes on each 
other. The exchange of presents is quite general, although 
not carried to the extent which obtains in the United States, 
and the common name for these presents is aguinadldos, 
though they have no reference to the former insurgent 
leader. A free translation of Aguinaldo’s name would be 
* Christmas present.” 

Porto Rico 

Porto Rico enjoys a summer climate at Christmas time. 
On Christmas Eve a supper, to which all friends and relatives 
are invited, is always prepared, and the table is presided over 
by the patriarch of the family, who receives the congratula- 
tions of his descendants. ‘The feature of the supper is a 
sucking pig roasted whole. The young men, with mandolins 
and guitars, go from house to house, eating a'bite here and 
there, and serenading the young women. ‘The entire night 
is given up to eating, visiting, and merrymaking, and yet all 
is done temperately. The tradition among the Porto Rican 
children, is that if they leave their shoes outside the door of 
their room, the Christ-Child will come when they sleep and 
fill them with candy, nuts, and fruits. Among the negroes 
of Porto Rico, it is a custom to dress in fantastic costumes 
and go from house to house with drums, and to the weird 


music of their instruments dance the old dances brought - 


from Africa by their ancestors. It is possible to-day in 
Porto Rico to see and hear music and dancing which find 
their counterpart among the gloomy forests of Africa. 


Hawaii 


Christmas in June-like weather, without snow or the jingle 
of sleigh-bells, without Santa Claus and his reindeers, yet full 
of childish joy and expectation, and replete with ceremonies 
and festivities—this is Christmas in Hawaii.. On Christmas 
Eve the juvenile Hawaiian may give full vent to his noise- 
making instinct, using tin horns and fire-crackers as_ his 
instruments. It generally takes only one day to do the 
Christmas shopping in Honolulu, and the day before Christ- 
mas is given up to this work. The shops put on their gala 
dress, and the people flock to the business quarter.» Fort 
Street, in Honolulu, presents a striking similarity,and a 
striking contrast to Fourteenth or Twenty-third Streets, in 
New York, on the afternoon and evening of the day before 
Christmas. Big, fit Kanakas and round faced Wahines in 
summer attire, almond eyed Celestials and South Sea 
Islanders mingle with Americans, Portuguese and Spaniards, 
Englishmen, Germans and Hottentots. On Christmas Day 
the church bells ring, and services are held in commemora- 
tion of the birth of Jesus. It is not unusual, as the throngs 
flock to the place of worship, for a shower to pass over, 
leaving a bright rainbow behind. 





Cedar-green crépe paper and pressed autumn leaves may be 
substituted with good effect for Christmas decorations when it is 
not possible to obtain holly or more expensive greens. 
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Evergreens 


Coniferous Treés 
Nina .L. MARSHALL, New York City 


WALK across the country or a stroll in the park at 
A any time of the year ought to procure some material 

for a talk on evergreen trees, their leaves and cones, 

and habits of growth. Good material is available at al] 
times of the year, the best will be found in winter and early 
spring, as both new and old cones are then in good condi- 
tion. 

If possible, seek the material yourself, for then you will 
acquire a familiarity with the trees which will lend enthusi- 
asm to all which you may try to impart. You will be sur- 
prised to find how much interest‘is added to your walks and 
travels overland as soon as you have a personal feeling for 
the evergreen trees. If you cannot gather the specimens 
yourself, ask some good friend to send you a box of twigs, 
leaves, and cones. They are not easily injured and will 
keep a long time in water out of doors. 


The Pines * 


ae voices there are in Nature’s choir, and none but were good to 
ear 

Had we mastered the laws of their music well, and could read their 

meaning clear; 

But we who can feel at Nature’s touch, cannot think as yet with her 

thought; 7 

And I only know that the sough of the pines with a spell of its own is 

fraught.” 

It is quite customary for people to call all evergreen 
trees “ Pines,” but correctly speaking, the pines are the 
cone-bearing trees having foliage, leaves long and needle- 
like, with two to five in a cluster. They are common in the 
new world, from the Arctic circle to the West Indies, and the 
Highlands of Central America. A young child may learn to 
know them even at a distance, they stand out so clearly in 
the landscape. 

The natural form of a young tree is that of a pyramid, as 
from the outset it grows symmetrically, the rigid branches 
spreading horizontally from the main stem in remote whorls, 
and the main stem ever growing upward. A symmetrical 
old tree will be found only in the open where it has been 
sheltered from severe and frequent gales and where its 
growth has not been interfered with-by accidents from ice- 
storms and animal attacks. ‘The tallest trees are found in 
the forest where the lower branches have disappeared for 
want of sunshine. A perfect tree is a delight at all times of 
the year, both when decorated with soft white snow or 
glistening ice, or when the leaves are free to murmur sweet 
songs to the gentle breezes which play about them, or to re- 
sound when “Wind, that grand old harper, smites his 
thunder-harp. of pines.” 


Habits of Pines 
Why the Trees are Symmetrical 


The terminal buds are in groups (which are at first en- 


- closed by scales), a large central bud with smaller guards. 


It is this position of the buds which determines the sym- 
metry of the tree, for the central bud of a young tree grows 
into a central perpendicular stem, which continues upward 
as long as the tree lives. The guards grow more or less 
horizontally. The central perpendicular stem becomes the 
straight and characteristic pine-tree trunk so valuable for 
masts and timber. Whorls of branches are sent out each 
year from beneath the terminal bud. If the terminal bud is 
destroyed, the symmetry can never be regained. 


Why the Trees are Evergreen 


Trees are evergreen because one or more sets of leaves 
remain on the trees for several years. The oldest fall as 
as rule in September of their second season but sometimes 
remain until the following June. 


How to Determine the Age of Cones 
This may be done since the newest cones are found on 
the newest twigs, while older cones are found on what were 
the newest twigs of preceding years. 
The scale-scars of a terminal branch-bud are well defined 
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at the base of a twig in its first year. When one is familiar 
with a zone of these scars, one can count backward, by 
means of zones, a number of years, as each zone of scars 
stands for a terminal branch-bud which shed its scales in the 
spring. 

The Cones 


Ask the shape of the cones when closed and open. Have 
the children measure the white pine cones with a_ruler. 

Point out the pattern the scales make. This pattern is a 
favorite one in the decoration of pillars to houses and 
standards to lamps and furniture. Tell the children to look 
for pendant and final knobs. Shake out a number of 
winged seeds and throw them into the air or drop them 
from a height to show the children how they spin seed end 
down and how they travel with the wind. Ask why the 
seeds travel and why they fall heavy and down. Tell that 
the seeds sprout in the spring and make tiny trees which may 


« The cross-bill loves the seeds of spruce-cones ” 


be found on old logs in the woods, or in sheltered corners 
among the rocks. 

Ask whether it is better for the parent tree to drop the 
seeds under her branches where but little sunlight falls, or 
to give them traveling coats and let the wind carry them to 
earth-filled cracks on sunny mountain sides which are not 
occupied with other plants. 

Tell the children how the red squirrels cut cones from the 
highest tree tops and throw them to the ground, and how 
they carry them away in their mouths to hide them for 
winter use. Piles of cone scales are often seen on tree 
stumps and fallen logs, where squirrels have had a feast. It 
is a pretty sight to see a squirrei sitting on a stump with a 
spruce cone so held that he can cut the woody scales off 
one by one to get out the much prized seed. He knows 
enough to hold the cone with the sharp edges of the scales 
turned away from his mouth and to cut each one off near its 
base. The children will appreciate how clever this method 
is if they finger the edges of the scales, and then see the 
teacher illustrate the squirrel’s method by cutting off with a 
sharp knife, scale after scale from the base of the cone to 
the apex. 

The crossbill loves the seeds of spruce cones and with his 
bill can pick them out one by one without cutting away the 


woody scales. 


The cones of the balsam fir, which has the sweet scented 
leaves and is used for Christmas trees, are never seen after 
their first season, as their scales fall apart before the cone 
falls. On the tree they are a rich green color, tinged with 
purple, and are very sticky with white balsam gum which is 
used in many preparations for soothing ‘pain and irritations, 
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It is this property of ~he gum which nas suggested the name; 
“ Balm of Gilead.”’ 


How to Study the Cones 


In the spring you may find on the ends of evergreen twigs 
fragile catkins, which shed clouds of pollen. This pollen 
floats in the air to tiny rigid cones with ovules at the bases 
of the scales. Each ovule which receives a pollen grain may 
later become a seed. Dried and crumbled pollen catkins 
are almost always to be found among the leaves of evergreen 
trees. 

The berry-like fruits of the Red Cedar are modified cones 
in which the scales have become fleshy, and so enveloped 
the seeds. They have a spicy taste and are used to flavor 
gin. These berry-like fruits are eaten by birds, and as the 
hard coated seeds are dropped by the birds &s they sit on 
the fences, it is a common thing to find young cedar trees 
following the fence lines of Jersey farms. 

As an introductior in teaching the lesson, exhibit from 
your desk a quantity and variety of material, at the same 
time tell the children where and how you procured it. Aim 
to make the introduction as inspiring as possible, by men- 
tioning such items as: first, the use of evergreen trees for 
Christmas ; second, for a shelter to deer and other wild ani- 
mals during snow-storms ; third, as a hiding place for little 
birds during windy weather. Tell how the hunters impro- 
vise huts and beds of the green boughs, and how the tall tree 
trunks were used for masts and flag-poles. 

If you have sufficient material to distribute a sprig and 
cone to each child or to each group of children, so much 
the better ; if you have not, pass a sprig around the class. 
In either case tell each child to be ready to answer the 
questions you are about to ask. For instance, if the twig is 
a White Pine, tell them that the long needles are leaves and 
used for filling pillows, ask how many needles in a cluster ; 
tell them that the trees are always green (evergreen) 
because they never drop their old leaves until they have a 
set of new ones. 

If the twigs have gum on, tell the children that the tree 
uses the gum to cover over cuts and. broken limbs ‘so that 
they will heal before insects and harmful plant diseases can 
attack the wound. The gum is a kind of ‘evergreen tree 
sticking plaster. Men gather the gum and make turpentine 
and some kinds of tar from it. If the little fingers get sticky, 
a bit of chalk-dust will relieve the trouble temporarily, alco- 
hol, cologne, turpentine, or kerosene, will remove all gums 
from hands or clothing when ordinary rubbing with sapolio 
or wash cloth will not. This teaches that the gums are dis- 
solved by alcohol, turpentine, and kerosene, and not by 
water. If the gum did dissolve in water it would be washed 
away from the trees by the rain and would serve as a poor 
plaster. Chewing-gum is made from the gum of spruce 
trees, and cough syrups from the gums of firs and pines. 





Ornamental terminations —final knobs —pendant knobs 
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, ' They are simple things; and are all the better for it, 
Suggestions for Art Work mn the You know what Browning makes Fra Lippo Lippi say about 


i simple beauty; so keep the work simple and practical, 
Primary School IV a Aas with possibilities within the power of the children ; 
giving it such decoration as will make it beautiful. 

Fig. 1 is a blotter made by a five-year-old. The dark 
AN the time for draw- mount is of thin cardboard, 4” x 6”, colored red with water- 
ing during December colors by the child. The design is simple, as you see, 
be more profitably spent 
than by devoting it to 
making Christmas pres- 
ents? 

Look at all those 
young, eager faces be- 
fore you. How many 
have the privilege of 
hanging their stocking 
beneath the chimney 
mantle this Christmas 
eve? 


EDMUND KEetcHuM, Supervisor of Drawing,,Lowell, Mass. 
(All rights reserved.) 











Is it not one of our 
sacred duties as teach- 
ers to bring the joy of 
Christmastide into the 
school-room? There is no myth in all fairyland more fondly 
cherished by the children than the story of Santa Claus. 
Let us do our part in keeping this beautiful legend ever new. 

I have a belief that Santa has changed his old-time pro- 
gram, and is now devoting a good many days before his 
memorable drive to visiting our schools and superintending 
the work there ; for, everywhere I go during December, I 
see much of his handicraft in evidence. 

Now, can I be of greater service to you during the month 
than to give you a few suggestions and several pictures of 
some of the things that Santa has requested his many 
teacher-helpers to make with the children? 


























Fig. 7 


The dots were made by the teacher, one inch apart, on 
white drawing paper, 3”x5”, and show where to draw the 


Fig. 1 





design. Red and green are the colors used—the Christmas 
colors. Red worsted, or rope linen, fastens the red card- 
board to a sheet of blotting paper on the back. 
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Fig. 2 is a blotter made on the dotted 
drawing paper as in Fig. 1. In this design 
there are two figures: the first two were 
drawn by the teacher and then copied 
throughout the paper by the pupil. Blotting 

aper is fastened to this with rope linen. 
This blotter measures 3” x 7”. 

Fig. 3 is also a blotter, and needs but 
little explanation from me. The children’s 
weaving mat is a shade of red, and the 
fringe a tint of the same color. The mat 
is 4}” square. This is mounted on a 6”- 
square of white cardboard ; rope linen fastens 
the blotter at one corner. This makes a 
very handsome and practical blotter. 

Fig. 4 is a cardboard box. The inside 
has been covered and painted a standard 
red, and the outside covered with dotted 
drawing paper, and a simple straight-line 
design painted with the point of the brush. 

A pattern of one of the sides could be 
made and traced around on cardboard, and 
then cut out with scissors. 

The drawing paper, which the children 
have colored red with water-colors, can- be 
pasted on one side and trimmed close to 
the cardboard, and on the other side dotted 
drawing-paper can be pasted and trimmed. 

The top of each side measures 3” across ; 
it is an inch and a half from either corner 
down to the corner of the widest part ; the 
distance from this- corner to the opposite 
corner (across the widest part) is 4}”, and 
from one of these corners down to the bottom 
of the box it is 32” ; the bottom of the box is 
3} square, and colored red like the inside. 

Fig. 5 is a needle-bdok. The white dotted drawing paper 
measures 1}” on each side of the hexagon. The gray paper 
is double, each of the sides measuring 13”. Red and green 
are the colors used for the decoration, the white paper 
being edged with green. 

Fig. 6 is a good example of one of the many things which 
can be done with card sewing and pasting. Pictures need 
not necessarily be bought: our magazines are filled with 
pictures which could be used, especially the photographs of 
landscapes and of children. 
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Fig. 4 


Fig. 7 is a match-strike, 4” in diameter, and the -sand- 
paper is 2” in diameter. This one was made a shade of 
green, with a tint of green for the worsted. 

We are indebted to the Lowell Kindergartens and the 
first grade primary of the Daniel Butler School, Waverley, 
for the illustrations this month. 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Questions 
Company Show 


I have just spent the day visiting schools and am about ¢' scour- 
aged. Will teachers please tell me why they never have their 
“third division” read, why the “ C class ” never does any number 
work, why there are no corrections of breaches of school disci- 
pline when visitors are present? What do the children think of 
all this ““company show,” and what effect has it on them? = 

R. H. 





That ‘“ Story” 


I, as well as a few more grammar teachers, would like the 
primary teachers to explain the reason for the indiscriminate use 
of the word ‘‘story,” when ‘‘septence” is meant. Our editor has 
mentioned it, time and again, yet it bobs. up serenely in spite of 
her admonitions. If primary teachers could only realize what 
this misrepresentation means to us grammar teachers, they surely 
would be more careful. ; 

PATIENCE 





High Grade Literature for Tots 


I would like to ask primary teachers if they ever tire of so 
much “ high grade” literature for the little tots, and long for 
some of the old-fashioned, simple, real life stories that used to 
fill our second and third readers. Educators believe in keeping 
the reading just a bit above the head of the child, with the hope 
of elevating his taste thereby, but in many cases the result is an 
aversion to reading. 

ELLA ELLIOT 


Rewards 


Is it, best to give visible rewards in school for good attendance, 
position, neat papers, etc.? Some teachers give stars for one 
hundreds, fancy bows of ribbons for not having whispered, dis- 
play names of pupils who write well, conspicuously on the black- 
board. I am not sure as to the wisdom of it. 

RutH STARRETT 





Dormant Faculties 


What can we, as.teachers, do to most effectually help those 
children who are under our care, whose mental faculties seem to 
be dormant? ; 

“QUESTIONER 





Stubborn Children 


Will the teachers who have siccessfully handled stubborn 
natures please tell me if they did it by ignoring that phase of child 
nature, or by conquering it once for all, or how they did handle 
their stubborn cases. JULIET 





What Value 


Another teacher is anxious to know what educational value 
there is in having all, even very simple, problems in arithmetic 
carefully outlined? Do teachers as a rule approve of nai” 

ARY 





Who will Try This and Report ? 


‘A little girl went to school for the first time in September. 
Never having been taught her letters, and of course not knowing 
one word from another, when the téacher wrote out on the black- 
board, ‘‘Dog,” and asked her what that was, she promptly raised 
her hand, stood up, and wholly at a venture answered, ‘‘ Dog.” 
When cross-examined at home as to how she knew it, the ingeni- 
ous winner owned up that she thought it was a guessing game, 
and knew she could guess right. But the psychologists would 
say there was much more in it—that unconscious telepathic com- 
munication from the teacher’s to the infant’s mind did the busi- 
ness. Most eee stories are being told of the power of 
united thinking of adults to affect the imprcssible ‘‘ open mind” 
of childhood. Eight of a dozen persons shut up in one room 
thinking hard one word can make a child in the next room sense 
it and speak it.” 

Why not try the experiment of having half a dozen or a dozen 
grown ups, or children who know, ‘‘ think hard” about a new 
word and psychically throw the word into the ‘ impressible 
mind” of the child who doesn’t know it? Perhaps ‘‘ this is the 
way we long have sought and mourned because we found it not”— 


to teach reading. Word method and phonics may yet be laid on 
the table, while this new method takes precedence. I know our 
Editor doesn’t approve of ‘‘ methods” on this page, but this has 
more to do with psychics than with methods proper, and I think 
that she is a good deal interested in the psychical: 


New THovucar 





Hektograph 


Will some teacher kindly furnish a recipe in Round Table 
for making a hektograph? Also tell me where I can buy manila 
paper and how expensive it is? 


NEEDY 





Answers 


EARNEST 


** The thought you send out will come back to you.” I think 
that is true if your thought has really become a part of you. If 
you constantly think kind, loving thoughts you will have a kind, 
loving feeling for all around you, and just according to the 
pt of your own character can you im> ‘ess the thought on 
others. 


> < Mary 





EARNEST 


Yes, I know that ‘“‘the thought you give comes back to you.” I 
read the Teacher’s words in Luke v1 , 38, in this way: ‘Send to 
John a real love-message, and he will flash back to you a heartful 
of boy-loyalty.” Perhaps he cannot read his primer yet, but he 
can read you well; and he sees a difference between, *‘ John, I 
want you to be good hecause it is going to be better fer you,” and 
**Do behave, John. It will make it so much easier for me.” Yes, 
he see’ and he will send back to you just the message that he 
cannot help sending. 

POSITIVE 





Teacher's Agencies 
UNSOPHISTICATED 


I think Teacher’s Bureaus are the most unprincipled organiza- 
tions in existence. It is simply throwing money into a well, to 
give them two dollars. I suppose the only way is to follow them 
up, as you say, but that’s not what we pay them for. I know a 
teacher, a young, pretty girl, who went to see an agency every 
day till they became so interested in her that they gave her a fine 
position But we are not all young and pretty, and can’t keep 
the interest-flame alive by daily visits. Human nature is a pretty 
frail thing, I know, bat I think we have a right to expect a little 
honor in a Teacher’s Bureau. If they see no prospect for us, 
they do wrong in taking Our money. ,. 

EXPERIENCE 





Neat Desks 


KaTE 


I think the very best way for teachers to inculcate a pride in 
children to keep neat desks, is to keep her own desk looking well 


' and to manifest a pleasure in keeping it so. 


SERIOUS 





Easy Work 
PERTURBED 


If once you commence to get worked up over the way grammar 
teachers speak of ‘‘easy primary work,” you will wear out an 
abundance of nervous energy uselessly. Keepcalm. They don’t 
know. what they are talking about. Wouldn’t you like to see 
some of them teaching a first grade primary room? 

CHARITABLE 





Keeping up Interest 


RURAL . 

For eight months last year, I taught a country school of six 
pupils, and know sume of tiie difficulties the teachers have. 
Always keep your room nicely decorated, make it look homelike 
and use many pictures. We spent a great deal of time in general 
lessons and nature study; we learned to recite several poems in 
concert and read several books after which we would give a 
book review. Twenty minutes was spent each day for drawing; 
this never failed to interest them. Have your pupils give short 
programs the last day of each month; they will, indeed, be short, 
but if the teacher will do her share they will be enthusiastic. 
Then, dear fellow teacher, give them just thirty minutes’ inter- 
mission at noon and let them out at three-thirty. 
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Sights and Insights IV 


Maset L,. Brown, Boston 


4 ND here,” said he, as his eyes fell on a young fit 
A tree, standing straight and green, with its top 
pointing toward the stars, “here is the living tree 
’ that shall be the_sign of your new worship, See 
how it- points to the sky. -Take it up and carry it home, 
there to keep your feast. I think the day is coming when 
there shall not be a home in all Germany where the chil- 
dren are not gathered around the green fir tree to rejoice 
in the birth-night of Christ.” 
—‘' First Christmas Tree,” Henry van Dyke. 


The Moon Following the lessons on the sun, which took 
up so much of my November paper, and which are so full 
of interest and pleasure for the children, we come naturally 
to the humbler sister of the sun, the moon, shining by 
reflected light. 

Here isa method or series of questions to arouse interest 

and add new knowledge to familiar facts. 
- The sun is our great, splendid light to see by all day long. 
What happens after the sun has set in the west? Night 
comes. Could we see here in the school-room, or at home? 
Why not? The sum has gone away to make it light for 
boys and girls on the other side of the world and it is all 
dark here. You know we could not see-each other, or this 
beautiful world in which we live, were it not for the sun- 
light. 

"Then what do we do? “Light the gas —light a lamp,” 
some one says. “Turn on the ‘lectric light,” says a small 
product of the twentieth century. But out-doors it is all 
dark, and your eyes are not like the cats’ eyes and the owls’ 
eyes, that see so much better in the night than in the day. 
The street lamps are all lighted, and the lights in the cars 
and the houses help us to see. Yet the night is sometimes 
very light, even when we go on some dark street. Who 
knows what makes it light? ‘Sometimes the moon,” says 
John, “ but not all the time.” 

Yes, that is the big light I thought of. What kind of 
light does the moon give? Is it as bright as the sunlight? 
Can you see to read by it? Can you fell colors by it? 
The children decide it is not so bright as the sun. 

Tell me what has made the earth warm on a summer's 
day? Thesun has. And when it goes down, what happens 
to the air? It begins to get cool, for the sun has taken 
away its warm rays. 

But now, up comes the great round moon. Doesn’t it 
look almost a$ large as the sun did, and quite bright? But 
the air doesn’t get a bit warmer, does it? It keeps getting 
cooler all the time. So we know the moon is not like the 
sun. It does not give us arty heat. We say its light looks 
cold. 

It is just as beautiful, however. How many have ever 
seen it coming up out of the water? Did it look like this 


to you? And did you see its reflection in the water? A 
few waves with the moon rising from them, and trailing its” 


light, may be quickly sketched. Have you seen it rise 
through the tree branches? Over the hills? And I lay 
stress on the silvery beauty of ‘the moonlight, with its con- 
trasting shadows. 

How helpful it is, that after the sun has gone away we 
may have this paler light to cheer us through the dark 
nights. 

"We must not try to use this light to work by.’ Some of 
your big brothers and sisters think it is great fun to try to 
read by it when it is very bright, but it will strain your eyes 
so they will be too tired to work when daylight comes. 

Now you knew all this about the moon, and have told me 
a great deal. I did not know you had seenso much. I 
am going to tell you something now that I am sure you 
would never guess. 

Our best friend, the sun, is still helping us, It is really 
his light —a message Re is sending back to us — which we 
see in the moon. Does any one know what a reflection is? 
Did you ever hear the word reflected? You don’t think so? 
Well, Alice, hold this mirror up and look into it. 
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What do you see? “A picture of my face,” dimples 
Alice. Hold it in front of John’s face ; in front of Emma's. 
We call these pictures we see in the shining glass, reflections. 

Look round the room, and find some bright, shiny surface, 
like this brass work on the door, in which you will see a 
reflection. I will tell you one very pretty thing you can try 
next spring. Perhaps you have tried it. Have you held a 
buttercup under your little friend’s chin, and looked to see 
the reflection shine on his chin, to see if he loved butter? 

The sun’s great yellow burning beams make a reflection 
on the surface of the moon; the moon makes a picture of 
them, and we see that picture. So when you look up at the 
pale, silver moon, still remember to thank the sun. 

The moon is still another great round world like ours, 
only no one lives there, and it has no trees, no flowers, or 
anything that makes our world such a beautiful place in 
which to live. 

Do you think the moon is very far off? As far as the 
sun? Does it look as large, or smaller than the sun? Does 
it look smooth ? 

It looks lumpy, says somebody, and a little ripple of 
laughter means they want to tell me about the man in the 
moon. 

We all know him, don’t we, children? We can see his 
nose and ears and eyes very plainly. Some people think 
instead that they see a woman’s face, just turned away, one 
eye and the nose-and her loose, flowing hair. She isn’t as 
easy to.see as the man, however. 

Your mamma told you about the man in the moon, didn’t 
she, and helped you to find it? The little children who live 
in the different countries so far away from here, all look up 
at this same moon. Their mammas tell them different 
stories about what they can see and show them how to find 
the pictures. They would be very sure what they saw was 
really in the moon, and quite disgusted with you if you 
could not see the same thing. 

I think the little Chinese children see the prettiest pic- 
tures in the moon. They are very fond of rice, and they 
see a fat little rabbit pounding rice in a big bowl! German 
children~ see a man carrying sticks. Huldah, did your 
mamma ever tell you that when you lived in Germany? 
Some little children who live, I think, in Norway, are told 
this story. 

A little boy and girl were sent to the well for water. 
They carried a bucket slung on a pole between them. The 
little boy was sulky and didn’t want to go, but the little girl 
helped him, and went along bravely. 

The man in the moon saw them, and thought the little boy 
was so pretty, and the little girl so good, that he took them 
up to live with him, he was so lonesome, and they can be 
seen up there swinging the bucket on the pole, 

Do you remember what Nokomis told Hiawatha? That 
is what the Indians see. That an angry Indian threw his 
grandmother up there, and she stayed. I do not think that 
is so nice a story as the others. 

¥ou are too old to cry for the moon, but did you ever see 
your baby brother do it and stretch out his little hands, 
thinking he could get it? I read of a little fellow who saw 
it in a pail of water and cried bitterly when he found it was 
only a—what? Reflection. 

We have one day of the week named for the sun, Sunday. 
Is there a day named for the moon? One letter was taken 
out, to make it easier to say, I think—Monday. In Septem- 
ber and October we have lovely moonlight nights. We call 
the September moon the harvest moon, because it shines in 
the harvest time. In October we call it the hunter’s moon, 
because then men like to go hunting. 

Is the moon always the same shape? 
Go and draw it. 
circle. ? 
How many have seen the moon look like that? How. 
many have noticed it a different shape? Can you draw it? 
The crescent shape is usually beyond them. They do not 
remember it well enough, although sometimes a .stubby 
finger will outline it uncertainly in the air, or some one-will 
say it looks like a boat. 

I step to the board, and draw the new moon. 


Always round? 
Some one steps to the board and draws a 


How many 


have seen it look like this? Do you know what we call the 
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moon when it looks this way? Yes, the new moon. I will 
tell you why. Because we see it in the sky when the moon 
has been dark for quite a while, The sun got where it 
couldn’t shine on it. So when we see it shine again, it looks 
very new to us. 

We are always glad to see the new moon, it is so pretty, 
and we know it means long evenings of lovely moonlight are 
coming again. Some people always want to see it first over 
their right shoulders. They think it means good luck for 
the next month. Do you think it would make any difference ? 
Watch for the next moon, try it and see if it does. 


Do you know when the new moon comes? Whether it is » 


late in the evening, or right after sunset? 
remember to tell me. 

How often do we have anew moon? Every single month. 
How many times does that make in the year? Do you 
remember that I told you the earth moved round the sun. 
Frank, show me again with the ball of worsted -and the 
orange. Be sure to keep turning the ball which means the 
earth, so we shall remember that the little folks who live on 
the other side of the earth, are going to get as much night 
and day as we do. You know the sun is very “ fair,’’ and 
we all have a chance to enjoy him. 

Now look at this little rubber ball. It stands for the 
moon, It is going round us this way (revolves is the hard 
word you will learn by and by), and it takes about thirty 
days for its journey. 

Do not for a moment think, readers, that I am plunging 
into the realms of astronomy, expecting the children will get 
any very definite idea of the varying motions and revolutions 
of the heavenly objects. After once showing this with the 
balls, I say no more about it, It isn’t at all important if this 
does not “sink in.”” But later, when they begin the study 
of Geography, and need to have these motions carefully 
explained, they will remember these little illustrations. 

I remember when I began the first page of my big, new, 
square Geography — fascinating book ! — I don’t believe the 
children nowadays have any text book they find so enter- 
taining —I saw this picture. Don’t we all knowit? The 
ships sailing across the horizon’s edge, with this’2gend: “I 
see two ships. The first is a great distance off. The second 
is not so far. Why do I only see the masts of the first ?”’ etc. 
Didn't those illustrations and pictures flash into light when 
years after I began the study of astronomy ! 

In the recapitulation, which every lesson is worth, the 
children remember that the sun’s light makes the moon- 
shine, and the moon is going around us while we go round 
the sun. They think it great fun to imagine it, and think 
all sorts of queer little problems in connection with it. 

The babies would like to act it out, a large child repre- 
senting the sun, while the smaller moon and earth revolve 
erratically. This idea could be amplified to illustrate the 
motions from the first, rather than using the balls. 

Now we have a picture of the new moon. Has anyone 
seen it look larger, but not round, and what did it look like? 
Some one suggests a half apple, and a volunteer draws it, I 
giving the name, half moon. 

That is because it gets where the sun can shine on it more 
than it did at first. By and by the moon gets where the sun 
shines on all its round surface, and we get the round moon. 
Do you know what we call it then? Yes, the full moon. 
Then it begins to get away from the sun, and first one edge, 
then more gets dark, and then we do not see it for a few 
days. 

(There are very many pretty poems and myths in connec- 
tion with this month’s lessons, The Greek Diana and Endy- 
mion is good. For poems: “Oh, mother, how pretty the 
moon looks to-night,” and “ Moon, in the night I have seen 
you sailing.” Also two or three poems by Eleanor Smith, 
The verse, 


Find out, ‘and 


The pale round moon 
Came out too soon, 

And in her fright 

Looked thin: and white, etc. 


pleases the little ones. And just here I love to teach my 
favorite, ‘‘ Great, wide, wonderful world.”’ It has its connec- 
tion. 

Excursions Can we find time to take a brisk little walk, 
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on an ideal December day, up to our maple tree so bare 
and brown and patiently standing straight up against the north 
winds? Note the prevailing character of the winds by the 
direction in which the tall trees are bent over. Look at the 
evergreens in their beauty, and study one or two as a whole 
before beginning our weekly study of evergreens of different 
kinds, We can sketch pretty well from memory a hillside 
with its groups of pines. 

Weather Reports Of course, you might add moon history 
to the already established records; but I never have. It 
would take too much time, and’ be too much of a complica- 
tion. Iam still using the business calendar at this time of 
the year. I vary it by making it a sun chart one year .(a 
sun chart is always best fun for the little ones) ; other years 
I record the winds on it, im addition, by drawing arrows. 
When I do not do this, I am using my weather-vane for the 
wind record. 

The children are getting a little tired of four months of 
the recording, and I am beginning to think that January 
must have something new. 

Have I said. that we carefully mark the holidays with a 
special *‘ Dennison ’”’ large gilt star? 

Nature Study Again, we are quite ‘calm and comfortable 
over our plenty of material. It is usually enough in quan- 
tity and interest to cover two months’ work. Did we 
remember when we went on that last walk with the children 
to have the “big” boys get us some sweet-smelling branches 
of evergreen for our first lesson ? 

Pines, fir, spruce, hemlock, holly, and cedar. Most of us 
can get them, and one kind studied weekly will give us 
plenty of work. Do let us get in the special Christmas 
evergreens, the holly and the fir, this month. Naturally 
pine makes the best starting point, but I like the Christmas 
connection. One baby teacher of my acquaintance draws 
the “sad little fir tree.” (You will find it in a very back 
number of Primary Epucation.) This, in color. When 
Christmas week comes, “ glad little fir tree” stands beside 
it, brave in candles, strings of pop corn, and many gifts. 

Tell the story of the discontented little pine tree, from 
“Child Life,” for second grade; of the poor little fir tree 
who aspired to be a Christmas tree, but was broken down 
by the storm. His happy lot was to be made into a fir 
pillow. 

The evergreens will make pretty and easy decorations for 
Christmas cards. In the case of the difficult helly, draw it, 
or hektograph, yourself. The children will color nicely. 

How the children enjoy this painting! It,is so different 
from the large masses they did in November, and so much 
better done than their first crude attempts. They pay more 
attention to detail, and draw the needles very fine. A good 
effect can be gained in the stem by a soft line of black or 
darker brown running along the under edge to represent the 
deeper shadow of the under side. They also try the pine 
cone, washing it in very light brown, and then tracing the 
scales with the dark colors. 

And now, how does all this nature work fit into our 
Christmas? Holly is the best evergreen to use; its berries 
are effective, and by this time the children are getting so 
used to managing paint, they can do very well. 

Do you feel poor? Take the thickest, best white draw- 
ing paper provided you for the work. But if you want to 
have extra dainty work and can help out the children, pretty 
water-color paper, or tinted papers and cardboard make 
most effective things. You can get a handsome paper 
(Hammett supplies it) in greens, reds, etc., which will take 
water-color, and is very pretty with gilt or bronze paint 
(sold in the little eight-cent saucers). These, and baby 
ribbon, make good material. I give my children everything 
to work with, but I think it a good plan to say, in a general 
way, that those who wish may bring a cent to help pay for 
it ; they feel as if it were-more their-own. 

When holly is used, trace it. The children’s drawing will 
be too. crude for beauty, and these things must be made 
pretty. They can draw pine, however, very well, and may 
paint that free-hand, making a very ptetty sketch. 

A pretty book-cover for nice papers can be made in this 
way: The front sheet, edged with a broad, irregular line of 
gilt; a large spray of pine thrown across the upper left- 
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hand corner, and below, to balance the space, a pasted 


picture; “Merry Christmas,” put in where it looks best. 

_ The back cover has the same irregular line of gilt, a 
circle in the center in color, with the child’s initials 
inside. 


My children have folded and painted pretty candy boxes. | 


I send a very simple one (Fig. 1), which can be done in the 
baby grade, to be given to the children in another room. It 
can be tied with worsted, in bright colors. 

Christmas cards, calendars, picture frames, etc.: our old- 
time favorites. I have taken almost all my ideas for them 
from Primary Epucarion, and it is carrying coals to New- 
castle to write them again. Do your children cut out 
stockings a day or two before Christmas, color them in dif- 
ferent bands of color, and pia them up in the room where 
their fancy prompts? Do you take a sheet of drawing 
paper and tie the ends together with worsted, for a canoe, 
to be filled with small candies? 


One beautiful way of making a Christmas card is to take 


Luk once a : 
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Fig. 2 




















a full-sized sheet, about 5x7, of the colored paper; measure 
in an inch and draw a border. Then, in the upper left- 
hand corner make a simpie initial letter in pencil, with a 
spray of holly about it. (Fig. 2.) Then go on writing the 
rest of a Christmas verse. This is very effective on pale 


First Gifts - 


Frankincense was a perfectly white resin which was ob- 
tained from the bark of a tree found chiefly in Arabia and 
India. An incision about five inches in length was made in 
the trunk, and from that flowed a white liquid which 
hardened into “a kind of vegetable material, brittle, glitter- 
ing, and of a bitter taste.” This delicate and odorous sub- 
stance, made of the life-blood of red trees, from the earliest 
ages was a symbol of purity and holiness; It was used for 
perfume and in sacrifices. It represented the holiness of 
God, and its burning was a celebration of that holiness. In 
prayer the worshiper invoked the Deity, and thus incense 
came to be an emblem of prayer. It was an inseparable 
accompaniment of worship in sanctuaries other than 
Hebrew. 


Myrrh a\so was the congedled life-blood of a rare tree. It 
has been likened to the tears which a tree sheds when it is 
bruised. It is a brittle substance, translucent, of a rich 
brown color, or reddish yellow, with a strong odor and a 
warm bitter taste. It was found in the same countries as 
frankincense, but not in the same trees, nor was it extracted 
by the same process. The latter follows incision, and as it 
hardens it becomes white and is easily broken. It was well 
known to ancients. With Egyptians and Jews, as well as 
with Greeks and Romans, it was an article of merchandise. 
It is frequently mentioned both in the Old Testament and in 
the New. 
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green or gray, with the border and initial done ‘in gilt, holly 
in natural colors, verse finished in red pencil. 











Completed <2 


The visitors also chose objects representative of the lands 
in which they dwelt. Gold was found in Persia and Arabia ; 
the trees which yielded frankincense grew on the barren up- 
lands of Arabia, or more probably in India; while myrrh 
dropped its rich brown tears probably about Saba or 
Adramyti.— Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Misses at School 


There was once a school 
Where the mistress, Miss Rule, 
Taught a number of misses that vexed her; 
Miss Chief was the lass 
At the head of the class, 
And young Miss Demeanor was next her. 


Poor little Miss Hap 
Spilled the ink in her lap, 
And Miss Fortune fell under the table; 
Miss Conduct they all 
Did a Miss Creant call, 
But Miss State declared this was a fable. 


Miss Lay lost her book, 
And Miss Lead undertook 
To show her the place where to find it; 
But upon the wrong nail 
Had Miss Place hung her veil, 
And Miss Deed hid the book safe behind it. 


They went on very well, 
As I have heard tell, 
Till Miss Take brought in Miss Understanding ; 
Miss Conjecture then guessed 
Evil things of the rest, 
And Miss Counsel advised their disbanding. 
— The Advance 







































At the Home of Mary and Her 
Lamb 


Eva D. KELLOGG 


- ID you know that you were near the home of Mary 
who had the Little Lamb?” 


“« The real, truly Mary?” 
“Yes, the real, truly Mary.” 

“ How far is it from here?” The conversation was on the 
piazza of the Prospect House, Princeton, Mass. The time, 
last summer. 

* About seven miles, in the town of Sterling.”’. 

“ T want to go there so as to tell the children about it ; will 
you go with me?” 

‘¢Ves, I should be delighted to go.” 

The day was fine when my landlady and I, with the creamy 
horse, started for Sterling. A beautiful country drive, and 
when we reached Sterling Centre, a mile from Mary’s old 
home, I began to wonder how often little Mary had sauntered 
along that pretty roadside. She became more and more 
real to us as we neared the home and the site of the old red 
school-house where Mary and the lamb made their immortal 
fame. 

“ Here it is!” 

Look at the picture now and see the very house where I 
knocked at the ‘door, overshadowed with a flourishing 
trumpet vine in full blossom. 5 

‘Is this the home where Mary Sawyer lived?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Yes, won't you come in?” and the bright, winsome face 
of the young lady who invited us was an attraction itself. 
When I told my purpose, to tell the little children about it 
in the pages of Primary EpucaTion, the young lady’s face 
broke into a smile of surprise, as she said, “‘ Why, 7 am a 
teacher and take Primary Epvucation, and-I could not 
teach without it.” It did not take our two hands long to 
come together in happy greeting after that, for the editor and 
reader of this paper always belong together, the only cere- 
mony needed is a recognition of each other. 
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Everything that could help by way of material and infor- 
mation was kindly given me by this teacher friend, Miss 
Elsie Sawyer, a cousin of the little Mary whose name is as 
familiar as our childhood. 

This is the room where Mary was born and married,” she 
said. - “ Notice the rounded corners, rather unusual for an 
old house, for this must be one hundred and. twenty-five 
years old.” Photographs of house, barn, the site of the old 
school-house, and slips cut from newspaper articles, with bits 
of clapboard from the famous old school-house no longer in 
existence, made the familiar story seem real. 

Mary Sawyer, the little lamb heroine, was born in 1806 in 
this little farm-house. There were no roads passing it then 
and Mary had to “cut across” to school about a quarter of 
a mile away, in the early days when she and the little lamb 
climbed over the walls and into fame, together. She was al- 
ways fond of animals and from the time she could first 
toddle out to the farm there was not an animal there that 
did not know her. 

One cold, bleak morning in March, Mary went to the 
sheep pens with her father, and found two little lambs 
there only a few hours old. One of them had been 
neglected by its mother and was nearly dead from cold and 
Starvation. ~Little Mary teased her father till he permitted 
her to take the little lambinto the house. It was some time 
before the poor little thing could swallow the catnip tea that 
Mary’s mother made for it. Mary. wrapped it in an old 
garment and held it in her armsall day by the fire-place, and 
sat up all night with it, too, for fear it would grow cold. In 
the morning it could stand and drink milk and Mary was de- 
lighted. As soon as the lamb could walk it followed the 
little girl everywhere. It grew fast and its fleece of wool 
was of the whitest and finest. Mary-took the best of care of 
it, washed aud combed its wool, picked the burdocks out of 
its feet, and trimmed the. wool on its forehead with bright 
colored ribbons. How the lamb liked all this! It would 
hold its head down, and shuts it eyes and stand very patiently. 
They roamed the fields everywhere together and became fast 
friends, Mary did not have many children to play with so 


she made a playmate of the lamb, dressing it up in panta- 
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7 lettes, and when dressed in the little blanket shawl, she 


would lie down at Mary’s feet, and keep perfectly quiet. 

One day as Mary was starting for school she heard the 
faint bleat of the lamb and waited for it.. Her brother Nate 
said, “Let’s take the lamb to school with. us.” Mary 
thought it would be a good idea and they all started off to- 
gether. It was pretty hard to get the lamb over the high 
stone wall. They had to climb, but they put it on top of the 
wall, then clambered over and took it down on the other 
side. Mary was a little troubled to know what to do with 
the lamb after they reached the school-house, but there were 
but few scholars there and she put it under her high, old- 
fashioned boarded seat, and put the blanket on it and there 
it lay quietly. But when Mary went out to recite, she heard 
a clatter, clatter behind her, and knew it was the pattering 
of the hoofs of the little lamb. She was very much ashamed 
and didn’t know what to do. But they had a sensible 
teacher, Miss Polly Kimball, who laughed right out and 
didn’t scold a bit, and all the children laughed too. 

What a boon the modern teacher would have considered 
that lamb, as sent direct from the fold of a Nature Study 
Providence! How the little creature would have been 
studied, talked about, written about, read, spelled, and re- 
viewed, till they all looked and felt sheepish together ! 

But Mary rescued it from such a tedious fate; she took it 
out and put it in the shed till she was ready to go home. 

A young man visited the school that day, a Mr. John 
Roulstone, seventeen years old, who was living in Sterling 
and fitting for college under the minister of the town, as they 
used to do in those days. He was much amused at the in- 
cident of the little lamb at school, and went home and wrote 
the three original verses, that have become a classic to 
thousands and thousands of little children. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


It followed her to school one day, 
It was against the rule; 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school. 


And so the teacher turned it out, 
But still it lingered near 

And waited patiently about, 
Till Mary did appear. 


A Mrs. Townsend has since added two other verses. Mr. 
Roulstone rode horseback across the fields to the school- 
house the next day and presented the Verses to Mary. Can 
anyone tell what there was in the little incident of the lamb 
at school and these simple verses to make them a part of 
child lore for two generations? How is it that they have 
touched the child heart and been handed down from mother 
to child all over our broad land—and other lands also? 
More thrilling stories have been told and more beautiful 
verses written, that have never lived in memory an hour, 
while Mary and her lamb in simple verse are tucked away in 
a warm memory-corner to stay forever. 

Mary’s mother knit two pairs of stockings from the fleece 
of her lamb. But the little girl never liked to wear these 
stockings after the lamb died and kept them in memory of 
the lost playmate. 

Long years after when the ladies of Boston were trying to 
raise money for the preservation of the “‘ Old South Church,” 
the little Mary girl who had become Mrs. Tyler (and who 
had also been a teacher in Fitchburg, Mass.), was asked to 
contribute these stockings for the benefit of the fund. She 
did so ; they were ravelled out, and bits of the yarn fastened 
to cards with Mrs. Tyler’s autograph were sold as souvenirs. 
One hundred and thirty dollars were realized by this novel 
device. 

In after years Mrs. Tyler became the matron of the 
McLean Retreat for the Insane at Somerville, Mass., where 
she remained for thirty-five years. She passed her last days 
with her niece, Miss Annie E. Sawyer, a Somerville teacher. 

After- this story in the little cosy parlor, Miss Sawyer 
kindly. presented us with an immense bouquet of the loveli- 
est sweet peas from the home garden. 
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This hothe is visited by all sorts of curiosity seekers, and 
the family must be annoyed by such intrusion into a private 
home even as you and I would be in their place. Sometimes 
one can best show a friendly feeling by silently passing by on 
the other side. 





Helpers of Santa 
Claus 


BERTHA E. BusH 
(An exercise for seven little children) 


Some Little | 


First child 

When Santa Claus comes creeping down 
Through the great chimney wide 

To fill the stockings, in a row 
All hanging side by side, 

We think he’ll be surprised and pleased, 
For we’ve been working, too, 

And blessed, tired old Santa Claus 
Won’t have so much to doy 


<< 
Ne ry 


Christmos, 


pects: 


- 
— 


Third child (holding up blotter with sewed 3 | 


pattern of Christmas stocking on cover) 


Second child (holding up hand- 
made book of school exercises) 


I've made thig book for grand- 
mamma ; 
I wrote it all myself. 
She’ll keep it where my picture is, 
Right on the mantel shelf. 








I sewed this sock for father dear 
(I pricked my fingers too), 
And made a blotter of it 
Tied up with ribbons blue. 














Fourth child 


For mother, here’s this needle book ; 
It took me most a week 

To make it ; but she’ll like it 
And kiss me on the cheek. 


Fifth child (holding up paper chain) 





For sister, here’s this paper 


chain, 
All red and blue and white. 
She'll like to wear it round her 
neck 


Because it is so bright. 
Sixth child (holding up ball) 
And see this pretty, big, soft -= 
ball ; - 





I bought it for our baby; . 

He’ll laugh and drop it on the . 
floor, 

And tofs and catch it, maybe. 


Seventh child 

We're glad we helped old Santa Claus, 
He is so good and dear. 

He has so very much to do, 
He must be tired, 'tis clear. 

And when he comes on Christmas Eve, 
(Comes softly without knocking) 

He can sit down and rest awhile, 
We've helped to fill each stocking. 
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The impromptu dramatization of the‘stories told 
by the teachers are daily delights. The second 
grade teacher and I have had great sucgess on the 
real festal afternoon, with Miss Alice E. Allen’s ex- 
quisite “Story ofthe Christ-Child,” in Primary 
EpucaTion for December, 1901, really imtended for 
third grade children. We have given this two years 
in succession, and it has “worked up” beautifully, 
thanks to the musical ‘ability of the second grade 
teacher. As a second part this year “‘ Mother Goose 
and Her Family,” which Edward Eggleston wrote 
as a “Christmas Fantasy” for St. Wieholas, as far 
back as December, 1879, was given a joyful recep- 
tion. Our room looked pretty, too, with holly 
wreaths in the windows, and a frieze of Christmas 
greens along the blackboard tops. The framed pic- 
tures on the walls were all of the Madonna and the 
Blesséd Babe. The “ Fantasy’’ ends with a grab- 
bag (a giant stocking) and there were gifts for little 
visitors, as well as for the pupils. 


sree 





Birds’ Christmas Dinner 


If you want to see some fun select a Christmas 
tree on your lawn, tie unroasted peanuts by strings 
to the tips of as many twigs as you can reach, then 
watch titmice, chickadees, nuthaches or woodpeckers 
dangle and swing on the nuts while trying to force 
j} an entrance to the kernels. Indeed, there is no 











Christmas in Baby: Room 


STELLA WEILER-TAYLOR 


On the very first day of December, after a morning talk 
full of hints of the good times coming, a sprig of green 
cedar is drawn on the blackboard, with a gay little red 
candle ablaze, set at its tip. Underit is written “ December 
1,19—. Every day, with the changing date, a candle and 
a bit of green are added, and by the day before Christmas, 
when “the company comes,” there is a brave little array of 
vari-colored sentinels on the board. 

Miss Olive M. Long’s clever sketches, from Primary 
EpucaTIon, always helps immensely in the daily keeping-up 
of the Christmas spirit. They are easy to reproduce, prac- 
tical and effective. 

The children never tire of the wonderful story of Christ’s 
birth. They tell it in their own words with singular charm 
and power. The Perry Picture Madonnas, mounted on 
gray boards, and each one, of a set of twenty, duplicated, 
afford fine and seasonable picture study, the class learning 
the artist’s name with the picture, and taking pride in 
sounding titles like these: “ The Annunciation, by Botti- 
celli,’” “Mother and Child, by Fra Lippo Lippi.’’ The 
duplicates are used in matching, visualizing and other pic- 
ture study games. 

All the songs are Christmas carols and Santa Claus songs. 
The drawings and water color sketches as arranged by the 
supervisor of art are timely, as are the paper cutting and 
clay modeling : “What you would like to have for Christmas”’ 
—a gift for a poor child ; for mamma, papa, baby, etc. 

The art teacher always gives, too, an illustrated ‘“ Ma- 
donna” talk.- The belovéd fairy tales give way to Christmas 
stories —“ Piccola,” Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “ Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol” and “The First Christmas,” W. D. Howells’s 

“Christmas Every Day,” etc. 

" - ‘Phe games are full of jingling bells and mysteridus tip- 
toeing of the tiny Santa Claus among the rows of “ sleep- 
ing” children and the improvisation of a beautiful, imagi- 
nary gift for each child. 

As to spelling, what delight there is in the mastery of such 
words as: fret, toys, books, drum, doll, gun, candy, nuts, top, 
cake, pie, turkey, ring, boat, watch, sled, even Santa Claus 
and Christmas! And language lessons are joys forever 
when masquerading as letters to St. Nick with detailed “ I 
wants” and “ Please-bring-me’s” sprawling vertically all 
over a page. 


more acceptable food that you could place in the 
tree-boxes or scatter, when crushed, over the ground, 
than the rich oily peanut. Once it is discovered you 
will not lack feathered visitors. Meadow-larks, crows, 
blue-jays, grackles, quails, and grouse are especially fond 
of it. 

Possibly those charming little. sprites, the ruby-crowned 
and the golden-crowned kinglets, will visit your evergreen. 
Count that a red-letter day. : 

The fidgety Carolina wren is even more nervous and shy 
about approaching the banquet than the winter wren — 
strange behavior of birds next of kin to Jenny Wren and Sir 
Christopher, who acted all summer as if they owned your 
house and grounds. 

Though you may not chance to see the little brown creeper 
hitching his wav up the bark and using his stiff tail-feathers 
as a prop, he may be nevertheless, a daily pensioner on your 
bounty. ] 

Quite a different menu must be prepared if one would 
attract another set of birds, the seed-eaters. For them bits 
of bread and scrapings from the dinner-plates, minced fine, 
may be mixed with waste canary seed, hemp, sunflower seed, 
buckwheat, cracked corn or other cereals, pea meal, broken 
nuts, acorns, dried fruits and the sweepings from the hay- 
loft. These and similar ingredients make the most tempting 
Christmas hash. Each bird picks out what he wants, scatter- 
ing the rest. 

The varied bill-of-fare is sure to please a great variety of 
feathered visitors—cardinals that like the larger seeds; 
blue-jays, ever in search of masts and mischief ; the little lead- 
colored juncos or snowbirds that come with the first cold 
weather to feed on brown weed seeds by the roadside with 
their sparrow kin; the tree sparrow, white-throat and song 
sparrows, horned larks, meadow-larks, gold-finches, snow- 
flakes, siskins, cedar waxwings, pine grosbeaks, crossbills and 
red polls. The last three erratic visitors may be rare or 
absent some winters, while another year they will be 
very abundant in the Northern States and Canada. The 
crow and the English sparrow, like the poor, are ever with 
us. 

Keep an opera-glass on the sitting-room window-sill that 
you may watch more closely each little feathered actor that 
enters the scene. 

Isn’t it a cheerful thing, and doesn’t it fill one with the 
very spirit of Christmas, to play the role of Providence even 
to a bird? 

—Nelye Blanchan 
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@hxistmas Without Children 


What weuld Christmas be without the children? 
This of late has been my constant thought, 

As on tiny hoods and scarfs and mittens 
Ceaselessly my willing fingers wrought. 


What would Christmas be, again I ask you, 
Should you miss that loving, warm embrace, 
When a white-robed figure breaks your slumbers, 

Shouting ‘‘Merry Christmas” in your face? 


Let us, then, bring smiles to their dear faces; 
Let us see their laps with treasures piled ; 
Let us think of One who, loving others, 
Was on earth and dwelt a little child. 
—Isabelle H. Fitz 


A Double Christmas Present 


A Story for the Wee Ones 
OLive M. Lone 


|: was a very forlorn little kitten that wandered up the 





street on Christmas Eve. It had no name, it had no 

ribbon around its neck, and it had no home with a 

saucer of nice warm milk in one corner. Nobody 
wanted it, and when it tried to follow the people, they said 
“ Shoo,” and “Scat,” and one boy threw a stone at it. 

It began to grow dark — it grows dark early on Christmas 
Eve you know — and colder too, and the stars came peep- 
ing out, and the first flakes of a real Christmas snowstorm 
began floating down through the air. The kitten mewed a 
trembling little mew which told as plainly as it could that it 
was very hungry, and fluffed out its fur to keep itself warm, 
but in spite of that the little shivers began to creep over its 
back. 

Now somewhere up above that street (hiding behind the 
chimneys perhaps, for you never could have seen him), was 
Santa Claus, giving a last pull at each strap and buckle be- 
fore starting out on his evening’s round. And when he 
saw that lonesome little kitten wandering around, instead of 
looking sorry, as you would suppose — he smi/ed— Santa 
Claus smiled! And why do you think he did that? Because 
he knew that two blocks up the street a little girl was stand- 
ing with her nose pressed against the window, looking out 
into the darkening street. 


He had seen her as he went by. And he had also seen 


the poor little supper laid out for two on the table, and had ~~~ 


oo, 

S> ey a 

See: 
on ee 


heard her say to her mother, in a quavering voice : 

“ Not even one present, mamma, not the teeniest little < 
one!” 

“‘No, Susie,” her mother had answered, “I’m sorry I 
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couldn’t get anything for my little girl this ‘year, but — you 
know there wasn’t any money, dear;” and there was a 
tremble in her voice, too. 

Susie winked away two tears, as she went to look out of 
the window. 

“ Perhaps,” she said to herself, “ perhaps Santa Claus has 
something for me after all!” 

Now the sad, really dreadful part about it was that Santa 
Claus didn't have one single thing for her in his pack. Per- 
haps it was because she had moved into that house since 
last Christmas, or perhaps for once Santa Claus Aad made a 
mistake. Anyway, he was just saying to himself, “ Why, 
bless me, whatever shall I do about it!” when he caught 
sight of that shivering little kitten. 

“ The very thing,” he thought. “I’ll give them to each 
other !”’ and he chuckled till his reindeer looked around to 
see what was the matter. 

And what happened next? Well, that kitten never knew, 
really. It only seemed as if there were a sudden rush and a 
jingle of bélls, which frightened it so that it flew up the 
street as fast as its four little legs could carry it, until it saw 
a small friendly face at a window, and rushed up some steps 
near by. Then a door opened, and two soft little arms 
picked it up gently from the cold snow, and a voice cried, 
‘‘Oh, mamma, see the foor little kitten — it’s so cold — oh, 
we'll keep it — won’t we, mamma? the poor little thing. 
Why, it’s purring / Do you think it would drink milk?” 

Would it drink milk! While it was nearly choking by 
trying to lap a saucerful and purr at the same time, there 
was a jingle of bells outside, and Susie suddenly remem- 
bered — 

‘* Santa’s bells, I’m sure, mamma — and why — of course 
— this is the present he brought!” 










Teaching Reading 
Too Much Made of the “ Word” 


The parents, because of their point of view, cultivate in 
the children a false sentiment about reading and a false 
estimate of its importance which even the wisest teaching 
‘cannot counteract. And, alas! we have neither the faith 
nor the courage to stand for our convictions, and we weakly 
succumb to the pressure from all sides. The result is, that 
we make too much provision for teaching reading in the 
primary school — invent too many devices — and somehow 
the children get hold of our ideal. We center all the chil- 
dren’s attention on the word, instead of letting it come 
naturally out of the work with real things and real experi- 
ences, out of the stories and poetry, and out of the demands 
made by the community life of the school. Learning to 
recognize and speak words is an integral part of the study 
of every subject and of the daily life of the children. The 
spoken word is essential to the children in acquiring ideas 
and expressing them. Large additions to this language can 
be made in the first years; at the same time every oppor- 
tunity for putting the written or printed symbol of this 
language before the child can be embraced, emphasizing 


the content and not the form. Conditions which make 
knowledge of the symbol serviceable’ can be put about 
the child:. Necessity awakes the desire to know words, 
and the child’s will is then enlisted in mastering the 
difficulties. The symbol becomes a living thing, and the 
book, when its hour comes, does not mean a struggle 
with dry, meaningless signs, but another source of knowl- 
edge. There are children whose school experience has 
trained them to hate books; who are so conscious of 
the words and their ability to cope with them that 
the book suggests only a sodden routine, a weary, 
dreary monotony of uninteresting, straggling lines and 
angles; a dead wall, black and impassable, against. which. 
their enthusiasms beat themselves;to death. Will an ade- 
quate motive for overcoming difficulties keep the children, 
for the most part, unconscious of them? Is an interest in 
words, because of their use, a natural interest? Can the 
interest in the content of the word be so strong that the 
symbol will be easily remembered? ‘The point is, that the 
process of learning to read be considered in the light of the 
habits formed by that process. The way of doing things, 
and the attitude of mind toward a thing once established 
by this way, are hard to change. Any method which results 
in absorption in mere words, in motiveless struggle with 
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words, rivets thé attention upon them, and tends to estab- 
lish a habit of being conscious of the form =the symbol ; 
it cultivates a kind of fear which carries over, and, not only 
inhibits the impulse to read aloud, but represses and leaves 
its deadly blight upon the whole expressional life. We 
make too much of a business of teaching the mechanics of 
reading. It does seem asif the child himself might be 
trusted somewhat in this matter. He is in a world of words ; 
they stare him in the face at every move, from every street 
car and every fence-rail ; and it is not so hard for him to 
reason out the necessity for learning to read. With ade- 
quate motive, he will manage many of the conditions him- 
. self, if left free and unincumbered by grown-up devices. 

—Martha Fleming, School of Education, University of 

Chicago 


Spelling in the Third Grade 


Grace McCrosky, Whittier School, Kansas City, Mo. 


HEN a child reaches the third grade, he has an 
W established spelling vocabulary of simple words. 
It is the duty then of the third grade teacher to 
see that this vocabulary is kept intact and that 
as many more useful words are added to it as the child can 
well master. He has not thoroughly mastered a word until 
he can spell it, tell its meaning, use it, and show its relation 
to other words. When words have thus been learned, a child 
can read with more intelligence, can grasp the thoughts of 
others better, and can express his own thoughts more accu- 
rately and in purer language. 


Importance 
Much has been done in the right direction when the child 
himself is made to feel the importance of correct spelling. 
This cannot be accomplished unless the teacher herself feels 
and shows it in her own attitude toward the subject. If 
other things are allowed to crowd out the spelling lessons, 
even though it be but occasionally, the children are quick to 
observe the fact and to conduct themselves accordingly. I 
find it best also never to admit even to myself that any cer- 
tain child can not learn to spell. The mothers unfortunately 
will do that enough and will calmly say that Johnnie or Willie 
~ never could spell and that it does not make much difference 
anyway. It does make a difference— the difference be- 
tween an educated and an uneducated man. There are men 
of bright minds, to be sure, whose spelling is of the poorest, 
but these same men, however proud they may be of their 
achievements in their chosen work, are’ ashamed to have 
others see specimens of their composition showing as it does 

the skeletons in the spelling closet. 





Effect of Phonetics 


There has been much criticism lately of modern reading 
methods in their effect on spelling. These critics claim that, 
if a child is taught to read by a phonetic method his ideas 
of spelling will become confused and he will spell phoneti- 
cally. In some instances this may be true, but such cases 
are not numerous enough to cause us to condemn phonetics. 
They are exceptions and should be treated as such. With 
the great majority of children, this seeming difficulty is a real 
help. The fact that English letters represent only five-eighths 
of our elementary sounds has always been a great stumbling 
block in the path of the child. A system of sounds and 
phonograms does away with this difficulty as the child learns 
all the sounds and the characters that represent them when 
his mind is most receptive. By the time he reaches the 
' third grade, they are a part of his very being. He knows 


and understands them bettey than the children of years ago, | 


who could say the alphabet forwards and backwards, ever 
could hope to know or understand the different sounds and 
combinations of sounds that form our language. Take for 
instance, the word enough. A child who knows his phono- 
grams realizes that 4, gh, and f, have the same sound and 
he will grasp the fact that the sound at the end of this word 
is represented by gh, through vizualization, much quicker 
than will a child who is taught by the pure alphabetic method. 

The child, taught by the latter method, knows the sound of / 
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of one line and the af at the beginning of the next. 
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as represented by that letter only, so long before the com- 
binations fA and gh come to his notice, that, when he hears 
the sound, his mind reverts to the letter fonly. The word 
sphere is another word that illustrates this point. 


Silent Letters 


In the phonetic methods, much attention is given to the 
marking of the silent letters. In my third grade classes, | 
find that the children do not consider them a great difficulty. 
The word answered was in our spelling lesson a few days 
ago and not a child failed to spell it correctly. Meighdor 
and shepherd are both words that caused the children no 
trouble, even though they have silent letters. 


Method 


Spelling is essentially a memory exercise and both the 
visual and the verbal memory must be quickened. Every 
method whereby the interest of the children can be increased 
is a good method in spelling but no one method can be used 
altogether. Variety both in preparation and in recitation is 
absolutely necessary. For the first three months of our third 
grade work, the spelling words are chosen from the reader. 
Our reader is Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book.” In the be- 
ginning of the fourth month, we take up the speller and from 
then on nearly all spelling lessons are taken from it. The 
words are placed on the board with the different sounds 
marked. The children have twenty minutes for preparation. 
First they sound and pronounce the words and then care- 
fully copy them twice with the markings. After this is 
finished, each child spends the next few minutes in studying 
the words in the way he likes best. If he can learn them 
better by continuing the writing of them, he is allowed todo 
so, but, if he wishes to study them orally, he is at liberty to 
use that method. Often I have the whole class spend the 
last few minutes of the preparation time in reading or copy- 
ing sentences containing the spelling words. 

Now the children are ready to recite, but neither of my 
classes recite immediately following the preparation period, 
calisthenics intervening in one class and recess in the other. 

' I begin the recitation by giving out a word and then calling 
upon some child to spell it orally. We take the whole les- 
son in this manner. 

When the children spell orally, they pronounce each syl- 
lable that is made of more than one sound. Some call this 
a waste of time, but I find it a great help, in the composition 
especially. It is deplorable to.see the way children divide 
words at the end ofa line when they are not taught to pay 
attention to the syllables. In the written spelling, two is 
taken from the value of each word not divided correctly. 

‘ I remember visiting a school where I was told I could hear 
the best spelling class in the town: I expected to find some 
very interesting work, but instead I heard children rattling 
straight through the letters of the words with a thought only 
of how fast they could say them. Those children were in- 
terested, to be sure, but not in an intelligent or beneficial 
way. They had been told that they knew a certain part of 
the speller better than any of the other children and they had 
a pride in not missing the words. A parrot could have spelled 
as they did with apparently no thought back of the quick 
succession of letters. .I wondered how they would divide 
the words when such a thing became necessary. I doubt 
not that they would have placed the wh of what at the end 
I have 
seen that done by — who did not separate the syllable 
of words. 

The next step in our recitation is to give out a word to each 
child, giving them out quickly but distinctly. As soon as he 
is given a word, the child runs quickly to the blackboard and 
writes it neatly. When all the children are back in their 
seats, they may raise their hands to indicate that they see 
mistakes on the board. The misspelled word>is pointed out 
and the child who wrote it runs to the board to correct it. 
If he is unable to do so, the child who found the mistake 
goes to his assistance. When-all the words on the board are 


correct, the signal to erase is given. The children erase the 
slate-work,which I have examined, and certain monitors erase 
the board-work. 

Now we are ready for the third step in recitation. 


This 
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Christmas Song 


Words adapted from the German by ELEANOR SMITH 
A ——— 













and from hall. 
- low, the man - ger his bed, 


- tle chil - dren! ‘from cot 
his pil 


1. O come, lit 
2. The hay is 
3. Now“Glo - ry 


meek - ly he li 


eth the heav - en-ly child, 
there where he li eth, so weak  andso poor, 
come, lit - tle chil dren,and join in the lay 





et 


step consists of my pronouncing the words and of the chil- 
dren’s writing them. The slatesare exchanged and different 
children spell the different words aloud. The incorrect words 
are marked and the grade is placed on the slate. If a child 
makes a mistake in marking another child’s words, his own 
grade is lowered, as he has not mastered a word if he does 
not recognize when it is misspelled. When the slates are 
returned, each child writes several times the words he has 
missed and sometimes spells them orally again. 

In this combination of methods, both the eye and the ear 
is trained, and the three great principles of spelling, repeti- 
tion, concentration, and interest are carried out. The chil- 
dren are allowed some latitude in the preparation time, but 
not enough for them to go to extremes in the method they 
like best. 

It would seem on first thought that so.much could not be 
crowded into an ordinary recitation period, but my classes 
have recitations of this kind every day. We have just twenty 
minutes for recitation. There are twenty-seven pupils in one 
class and thirty in the other. 

Sometimes I find a child who seems to be an exception 
and he must have the most careful supervision. I remember 
one whom I place in thisclass. He wasa fairly bright child, 
especially in general knowledge, and was-a quick thinker. 
But in his spelling work, he was an oddity. He scarcely 
ever failed to get all the letters of a word but he mixed them 
hopelessly. This was true both of his oral and of his written 
spelling. I placed him in the front of the room and ex- 
amined all his work as he prepared it. I noticed that he 
did not copy words correctly and would scarcely believe that 
he had made mistakes until he saw the correct words 
besides hisincorrect ones. It was difficult for him to realize 
wherein his fault lay and still more difficult for him to be- 
lieve that he could do better. He had heard his mother 
say that he never could spell and he was willing to take her 
word for it. I drilled him on sounds and phonograms and 


finally his interest was aroused. Then half the battle was 
done and he gradually improved. 

The third grade is pre-eminently the time when the child 
I claim for this com- 


should learn the correct way to study. 


to God!” sang the an - gels on high, 


German Folksong 
———— 
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C come to the man - gerin Beth - le-hem’s stall! There 
The beasts stand in won, - der to gaze on hishead: Yet 
And “Peace up -on earth!” heav’n-ly voi - ces re-ply. Then 






So poor and so hum - ble,so sweet and so mild. 
Come shep - herdandwise mantokneel at his door. 
That glad --denedthe world onthat fair Christmas day.” 


bination of methods that it arouses interest, teaches accuracy, 
and gives an intelligent basis for spelling. 





Grandma’s Mistake 
(Recitation) 


Poor Grandma! I do hate to tell her, 
And yet it does seem very queer; 

She's lived so much longer than I have, 
And I—why, I’ve known it a year! 

Even Alice begins to look doubtful, 
And she is 80 bahyish, too, 

And mamma slyly laughs at the nonsense, 
But Grandma believes it is true. 


Poor Grandma! I do hate to tell her! 
But some day, of course, she'll find out; 
And then she will laugh to remember 
What once she was puzzled about. 
But as for that beautifal work box 
She laid with such care on the shelf, 
How can she think Santa Claus brought it? 
I made the thing for her myself.—<Sei. 





It is only for thirty-six hours of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days that all people remember that they are all 
brothers and sisters, and.those are the hours that we call, 
therefore, Christmas Eve and Christmas Day. 

And when they always remember it, it will be Christmas 
all the time. 


—EHdward Everett Hale 





- Recitation 
N. R. C. 
(For a small girl holding a forlorn, headless doll) 
My dol! got a new head last Christmas ; 
It made her look awfully sweet ! 


She wants a new head, this Christmas, 
A new body, new arms, and new feet | 
































































Blackboard drawing in Miss Gray's room 
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“O Little City” 


O little city, far beyond the sea, 
*Tis not for me : 

To journey unto you. Here must I bide 
This Christmas-tide. 


Hush! tho’ the wide wastes divide us, still near me 
Your walls may be, 

And I can dream of you, and shut mine eyes 
And see arise 


The little manger-bed where once he lay 
So far away. 

And I can love him just the same as tho’ 
Across the snow 


I came toward you on that first Christmas night, 
Led by love’s light, 
And laid my gifts before him. Now, as then, 
With those wise men. 
—Charles Hanson Towne 





The Way of One Teacher 


(Private letter) 
My Dear Mrs. Kellogg : 

You asked me how I conducted my Christmas exercises, 
or in other words, how I give my Christmas lessons. We 
begin with ssons early in December. In connection with 
a blackboard picture of Raphael’s birthplace, I teach a little 
story of his life. I then present to the children a picture 
of his “‘ Madonna of the Chair,” and tell them a little story I 
read in some educational paper, about how Raphael came 
to paint this Madonna. Later in the year the class wrote 
an original reproduction of this little story. I will send you 
one that amused me very much. It was written by a little 
boy eight years old. 

I have the children make—at home—or earn money and 
buy little presents for each other. The name of the giver 
is written and put inside of each package ; this will prevent 
putting in things that they would be ashamed of. Then 
each package is tied up and a cord about a yard long left 
hanging. These are brought to the teacher from day to 
day as they are ready, and she records name, and sees to it 
that they are all brought in, in due time. A little remark 
from the teacher now and then as these packages come, will 
keep up the interest and add to the mystery. 

At the same time the blackboard drawing of camels is 
going on. I do not cover this board, as I like them to talk 
and wonder what it is going to be. When the hills and 
stars are in, some one will say, “It is a night picture.” 
Then I put in the little town of Bethlehem; no one yet 
guesses what it is. Thennextcomesthe Sfar. The picture 
is all in white except the star, which is in yellow, with its 
rays covering the whole board. Then you will hear, “Oh! 
it is the star of Bethlehem.” Next come the camels one at 
a time, as one is all teacher will want to do after school. 
The children will again gather around board, and if teacher 





listens, she will hear them say, “Here comes one of the 
wise men.” Complete each object before children see it. 
You can imagine the effect, if children should find on board 
a camel minus three legs. The ridiculous would soon take 
the place of the sublime. 

When thé picture was completed, I told the children I 
wanted them to think about it, and see who could tell me 
the most beautiful story about it. They did so, but I saw 
their knowledge was very limited, so we had a little lesson, 
and. later they were allowed to write an original reproduction. 
I will send you some of their compostion work. We have no 
written stories done during December. The lessons are 
simply taught, and I think enjoyed. 

In the afternoon we have our little pieces and Christmas 
songs. Then our fishing pool, which is a barrel nicely 
covered, and all the gifts from the children put in with 
string hanging out. Each child comes up and gets his line, 
and pulls out his fish. This he puts on desk until all have 
fished. Then presents are opened and you can imagine 
what follows for the next few moments. 

I have a secret with one of my little boys. I write up a 
little Santa Claus speech. He learns it, and stays in and 
says itforme. In the meantime, I have made antlers out 
of stiff paper, and manes out of tissue paper. A little ex- 
press cart is brought with bells and harness, and at the last 
moment eight small boys are selected and dressed in antlers 
and manes for reindeer. They are hitched to little express 
cart, which is trimmed and filled with bags full of nothing. 
A basket of corn balls furnished by the teacher is put in 
front of cart. The little Santa Claus dressed in his furry gar- 
ments made of cotton, with pack on his back, gets into ex- 
press cart. Teacher closes blinds or pulls down shades, 
and class sings—*“ Reindeer is coming, do not fear,” and in 
come the eight prancing reindeer, with bells jingling. 
They go around the room, Santa Claus gets out, steps up on 
box and makes his speech, and then passes around the corn 


“ 
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balls, wishes the children a “ Merry Christmas,”’ 
and then gets in his cart and drives out. This 
closes up our happy day. 

Morristown, N. . EMMA GRAY 


The Christ-Child 


In the long ago there lived some very queer people. —.-".. 
They dressed different from us, They did not live inhomes -" ~ 
like we do, The shepherds pitched their tents where they 
found plenty of grass for their flocks. om 
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While they sat on the hillside watching their flocks by “HI 
night, they would study the stars. One night as they were 
on the soft green grass, they saw a star in the sky that shone 
brighter than the rest. Then they whispered among them- 
selves. One shepherd said that there was some reason, or 
that star would not show a brighter light than the others. 
Then they went and told King Herod. He told them to go 
and search for the Christ-Child, and when they found him, 
they must come and tell him, so he could worship him too. 
He did not want to worship him at all. He was afraid he 
had come to be king instead of him, and he wanted to kill 
him. 

The star guided the wise men to Bethlehem. When they 
got there the star shone with a beautiful light over a cattle- 
shed. The wise men went into the door, and saw the won- 
derful child lying in a manger. They fell on their knees 
and worshiped him and gave him many treasures. 

MARY PRUDEN (70 years) 


Raphael’s Madonna 


Once upon a time there lived in a mountain a hermit, 
that is a man who does not unite with other inhabitants of 
the town or village. Well, this particular hermit I am going 
to speak about, lived in a cave in a mountain near a village. 

He was known all over the village. He knew consider- 
able about herbs and their medicinal properties. Finally 
there came a flood. The people in the village could not 
get out to get provisions, Dora Gray thought of her friend 
the hermit. She knew that he could not get out of his 
mountain home. 

She worried so much that at last her parents consented 
to Jet her take some food to him. 

There was a stream down the mountain, which by the 
heavy rains was swollen to such an extent as to make it 
overflow. There was an old tree which grew by the side of 
the stream. 

Dora Gray climbed up the tree to an overhanging limb, 
which reached clear across the stream. She crawled hand 
over hand over to the opposite bank. Arriving she found 
the hermit. She found him sick in bed. She built a rousing 
fire and gave him the food she brought him. He was soon 
sufficiently strong enough to escort her home. 

Years passed on and Dora grew into womanhood. She 
was very beautiful. In the meantime the old tree had been 
felled and made into a washstand and given to Dora. 

One night she was sitting in the door with her children, 
waiting for her husband to come home. Raphael happened 
to be passing through that town. When he saw Dora and 
her children, he said they would make an excellent Madonna, 
so he painted them on the washstand cover, as his “ Ma- 
donna of the Chair.” 

MAURICE SILVERBERG (8 years) 





Learned to Spell Three Times 


“Think of a man learning how to spell three times and 
then not being able to spell correctly,” said an observant 
man who takes an interest in subjects of this sort, “ and you 
will have my case summed up exactly. Iam not what you 
would call a bad speller by any means. But I stumble now 
and then, and stumble badly. Why is it? It is the sim- 
plest thing in the world. I grewup inthe country, attended 
a country school, and my first spelling was under the rules 
of the old-time school teacher. I learned how to spell on 
my feet. It is a curious fact that for a long time I could 
not spell the simplest words unless I stood up. Standing I 
could spell anything, and, in fact, was always the winner in 
the spelling bee. No one could turn me down, as we used 
to say in the country. Well, after this, I learned how to 
spell with my pencil. All my spelling talent went into my 
pencil. My tongue forgot the art, and whether standing or 
sitting, I could not spell a word unless it belonged to the 
simplest kind, without using my pencil. Now I began to 
use the typewriter, and consequently had to learn how to 
spell again. Ask me how to spell a word now and I will 


have to go to the typewriter unless the word is a very simple 
one. 


My tongue won’t spell it, and my pencil will refuse 
































Do 
this stocking 1S 
big enough for 
everything? 


you. s'pose 





to write it. So I have learned to spell three times and, as I 
said before, I am not a good speller yet.” 
— Western Journal of Education 


In a primary school, one morning, a number of pupils had been 
told to take out their letter boxes and arrange the a’s and b’s, etc., 
into groups on their desks. A few minutes later a little boy 
raised his hand. 

‘*What is it, Johnny?” said the teache 

‘‘Dere ain’t no v’s,” he answered. 

‘“‘Oh, look again. I am sure you will find some,” said the 
teacher; ‘‘and be sare to have all your work done when I come 
to see you.” 

When the recitation was finished, the teacher went to look at 
the work on the desks. As she passed Johnny’s desk, she 
observed something strange about the little pile of v's. Pausing 
to look more closely at them, the boy explained : 

**T didn’t have no v’s, so I tored de tails off de y’s.” 





Good-Night 
(Recitation) 


Good-night, little star, 
I will go to my bed 
And leave you to burn 
While I lay down my head. 


On my pillow to sleep 
Till the morning light, 

When you will be faded 
And I will be bright. 
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“Good English” Which is not 
Good English 


W. E. Watt, Ph. D., Principal Graham School, Chicago 


SUPPOSE there are teachers who will say, “‘ That is not 
| the proper beginning for an article. You should say, 
‘ Kindly do not’; it is out of-fashion to say ‘ Please ’.” 
There is another teacher who will be shocked to have 
me say “don’t” when I have time to say-“‘do not.” And 
the other one is at hand who will be surprised that I should 
’ say “ big ” when large would be so much better. ; 
But those who say these things are the very ones I should 
like to have a talk with if I could but reach them. They 
should be talked with. See that preposition at the end of the 
sentence! Some of them can neverabide the sentence end- 
ing with “with.” They never say, “ What is Montreal noted 
for?” They put it, “‘ For what is Montreal noted?” 

They get wrong ideas as to the meanings of certain words, 
and then they try to get their pupils to square their lives to 
these particular meanings, regardless of many other meanings, 
which are just as good and which ought to be considered by 
the one who hopes to be correct in speech. 


Elementary Teaching Tends to Linguistic Fussiness 


* “Do not say you take the car; the car takes you. Make 
your speech conform with the facts.” _“ When you speak to 
me, kindly put your thought into a complete statement,” 
and “ Horses and other such animals sweat, but human 
beings perspire,” are bright examples of this. They are 
taken from life. 
instil into the minds of children that they must not do cer- 
tain things which are perfectly proper for them todo. Why 
not teach something-worth while ? 

In the elementary school the adult mind leads the 
younger about so much that it becomes a habit, and the 
little ones must be pulled about at times when there’ is no 
sense in the act. When the program seems to lack spice 
something of this sort is injected. It reminds one of the old 
lady whose neighbor’s house was burning. She threw a dip- 
per of water from her second story window and drenched a 
policeman, saying she “ didn’t feel right in befng idle when 
there was so much that wanted doing.” 

I wish it were more common for certain teachers to stand 
still and see the salvation of the Lord. They seem to forget 
that nature has any hand in education ; it must all be manu- 
facture. Sometimes in school the leading mind should be 
silent and let the children think and work out something 
for themselves. A new requirement will some day be added 
to our examinations for certificates to teach, and it will be a 
test in keeping still and not interfering with what is going 
on naturally. 

The teacher who has been abroad on one of those flying 
excursions where you are delivered bodily at certain famous 
cities, fed three times or so in each, and then whisked 
aboard the homebound steamer, is particularly flippant in 
speaking of the bad things we have in America. Sometimes 
the mere reading of an itinerary has that effect on the 
lively imagination and the reader deplores certain American 
things. ee - 

Things are Very Bad This Side the Water 


Even those who have a relative who has travelled abroad 
sometimes get nervous over our Americanitis. One of them 
said to her class, “You should never cut your sentences 
short; finish one sentence before you begin another.” May 
I be permitted to ask what for? So we may talk like you? 

_Excuse me. : 

She deplores the great hurry of the American who says 
“Thanks” ; she doesn’t wish to hear her pupil say “ Thank 
you”’; she prefers “I thank you.” Now “I thank you” is 
very good at times; but the others are good in their 
places. It is not particularly American to say “ Thanks.” 
It and its counterparts are heard in all the languages of 
Europe, both in court circles and in intellectual company. 
The English have said it regularly since the sixteenth cen- 
tury when America was part of China. Shakespeare put 
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Teachers are taking the time of school to * 
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“Thanks” into the mouth of his most courtly characters, 
and it was eminently proper before he did it; it has re- 
mained so ever since. There is no civilized people among 
whom it is required to put an expression of gratitude for any 
small courtesy into a sentence’ with subject, predicate, and 
object. It is.a sign of good breeding to give just enough 
and not too much time to the acknowledgment of the little 
kindnesses which are handed about by refined people with- 
out thinking specially of them. Think of a Frenchman’s 
filling out his sentence when you let him pass through the 
door ahead of you! Isn’t “ Merci” enough for you? 

_ I know the English business man who thanks the newsboy 
who offers him his wares puts “you” after “Thank”; but 
he merely does it to get the kindly rising inflection which he 
enjoys using. We let our voices fall in saying “I thank 
you”’; but the English have a trick of making the voice rise 
peculiarly. It is kindly and gentle; but when you first hear 
it it reminds you of the saucy boy who is making fun of 
someone. 

One says, “‘ Don’t say, ‘I am a great deal better’; say, 
‘much better’; great deals are made on the stock ex- 
change.” That is true; but I have seen great deals in 
Michigan and Wisconsin that were not made; they grew. 
It is a good deal better to say “‘ great deal” when you mean 
very much than to use uncommon words which will make 
your friends notice your spasm of affectation. The people 
of the United States and Canada, as well as those of Eng- 
land and Australia, have been saying “great deal” and 
“ good deal” a good long time, and no impertinent school- 
ma’am is going to turn the tide of this good English usage 
into something that she fancies in her uninstructed state to 
be more in accord with propriety. 


When you Must Correct, Correct an Error 


You have plenty of time to find out whether a thing is 
wrong before you stigmatize it as an error. Don't make 
yourself ridiculous in the memory of your pupils, for as long 
a time as they can remember it, by telling them the things 
they say at home, and which are good English, are not proper. 
I remember the teacher who, thirty years ago, had forgotten, 
if she had ever read of it, the surrender of Detroit. She tried 
to make a small boy who told her his name was Hull, cor- 
rect it into Hall or Hill. One of these must be the right 
name and the other manifestly a corruption, and she went 
in to rectify matters right there. She has a place in 
memory ! * 

Miss Primstickler tells the class they must not say, “ You 
had better do it,’ because “ would better’ is the proper 
form. She says “would do”’ is the verb and not “ had do.” 
She confesses that Shakespeare, Milton, Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
a lot of them were weak enough to go wrong in the matter 
and that she has read able articles on it showing her posi- 
tion false ; but “‘ would do” is the only thing that will do in 
her school. I suspect, if you watch that lady a little, you'll 
find she doesn’t know the meaning of “‘ would” well enough 
to keep it out of the place of “should” in her ordinary 
speaking and writing. She may even be one of those who 
do not know when to use “shall” instead of “will.” But 
she has taken a large contract when she tells us this honor- 
able and idiomatic form of English is bad. ‘“‘ Had better” 
comes down to us by a straight line of honorable ancestry 
from Chaucer to Tennyson. Those who think they know 
better should read Cor. XIV. 19, “I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding. . . than ten words in an un- 
known tongue.” The King James version puts it in that 
way and the great scholars of the revision did not think it 
worth while to change it. I had rather be a doorkeeper in 
a log schoolhouse than a scholar of the teacher who tinkers 
at what she hasn’t studied. 

She is the woman who does not call those who attend her 
school scholars because there is ancther meaning for that 
word, so she shuts her eyes and calis them pupils because 
she has never noticed any other meaning for that word. 
She is related to the teacher who raised a great talk about a 
principal’s treating his assistants as servants because he once 
referred to some of them as real help in the work; the New 

England farmer calls the girl in the kitchen “ help.” 
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NOTES 
r—4 


—Omaha is to attempt manual training in 
the grade schools this year. Superintendent 
Davidson has recommended a plan for es- 
tablishing manual training throughout the 
grades. The beginning is to be made this 
year in one of the buildings. Miss Kath- 
erine Lux, of Topeka, is to have charge of 
this work. A beginning will be made with 
work in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. , 


—Professor Hutchmur, of the Bridgeton, 
N. J., schools, has recommended the dis- 
* continuance of the policy of furnishing 
free text-books and free school supplies, 
saying thdt if the pennies spent daily for 
chewing_gum and candy were applied by all 
pupils to this purpose the supplies would 
be provided for without recourse to the 
schoul fund. He believes the plan would 
inculcate a spirit of self-denial. 


—The Woman’s School Alliance of Mil- 
waukee will furnish free breakfasts to the 
poor children in the public schools of that 
city. A fund has been raised for the pur- 
pose. The authorities have recently learned 
that the children of poor parents came to 
school without breakfast, their parents 
having to hurry away to work. The Alli- 
ance designs to remedy this. 





A NEW TRADE 8OHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Last July a new trade school was opened 
in Boston, with Miss Florence M. Marshall, 
a graduate of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, as director. This term closed 
September 2 with gratifying results, and 
on September 22 opened for the fall and 
winter term with thirty-one pupils. The 
work is planned along the lines by which 
the Manhattan Industrial School of New 
York is operated, the prime object being 
to fit girls to enter industrial life so well 
equipped that they are regarded as skilled 
workers, and will receive the wages such 
equipment demands. 

While this institution is called a school, 
and is such, of course, in every sense of 
the word, there is everywhere an intention 
to reproduce the conditions of the shop, so 
that it will be no new thing to these girls 
-when they become self-supporting to be 
surrounded with the atmosphere and appli- 
ances of a large establishment. 

Another excellent idea which is carried 
out in the school is the meeting of the 
director with the girls for twenty minutes 
daily, when questions of honor in business 
are discussed. Noconclusions are reached 
in these discussions, they are intended- 
rather to set the girls to thinking and to 
settling things for themselves. Such'topics 
as that of a girl doing more than is actually 
required of her, and of the benefit that will 
ultimately be hers for such regard for her 
employer’s interests, are taken up, and they 
cannot help equipping the girls with a re- 
gard for the ethical as well as the material 








BROWN’S "A/é?uRes 


Reproduction of Famous Paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters, Portraits of Famous People and Homes, Histori- 
cal Pictures, etc. For Picture Study, Language, Litera- 
ture, History, Geography, and School-room Decoration, 
2200 Subjects in Black and White or Sepia. Size, 54x8. 


One Cent Each. {20 for $1.00 


Also 750 Subjects in Miniature, at two for one cent. 
Large Size Pictures, Wall Pictures, etc. Our new 48 
page catalogue. with 1000 small illustrations and two 
sample pictures sent for 2-cent stamp. 

Our New Catalogue of School Supplies, Souvenirs, Reward 
Cards, Christmas Cards, Stencils, Booklets and Aids sent free on appli- 


cation. 
Cc. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 







































































Vertical or r Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Esrersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co.. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Choice New ChristmasEntertainments 


20th Century Christmas Exercises—Up-to-date, practical, ideal, r5c. 
Peast in the bene gS for Christmas. Bright and clever, 15¢. 
Dialogue: ew, original, instructive, amusing, 25¢. 
_ de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Diversified, usable, delightful, 15. 
sees Grumbler—Christmas operetta. Brilliant music, sparkling words, 
—Fancy marches, etc., superb, 15¢. [15c. 
How to Celebrate Christmasand All Other Holidays. A great success, 25c. 
In Santa Claus’ Land—Jolly play in rhyme. Intensely interesting, esc. 
| oe we Carnival—Piay, with songs, easy, unique, splendidly planned, 15. 
tmas Budget—Dialogue, Tableaux, March, etc. Choice, 15c. 
gupi 8s Christmas Recieene— ver select and meritorious, 15c. 
erry Tunes for Ye Modern La = pnd Lasses—Popular new song 
book, contains excellent selections for Christmas and other special days, 15c. 
Send for complete list of Entertainments of all kinds, 


Christmas Souvenirs. 


Our goods aré the most artistic and cheapest ever offered. Hand- 
some Cards, rofor 5c. Finer Cards, 1, 2,3 and sc. Elegant Booklets, 
4, sand roc; ‘less by the dozen. Artistic Calendars, 7c, 12c and up, 
Samples of all, asc. Worth a. Send 3c. for samples of our biggest 
values, Write for catal 


MARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO. 


New Blackboard Stencils for Christmas. 
Nothing Affords More Pleasure Than These Stencils. 
No School Entertainment Is Complete Without Them. 
Santa Claus Visions of Santa Claus Going Down the Chimney 
Helping Santa Christmas Morning a ge Bells and Holly 
Writing to Santa Santa Claus’ Border Wonder if Santa Would Like a 
Christmas Tree Santaand Automobile Lunch 


Holly Border Ewe arcary, Het to Santa Brings |] Home the Christmas 
t 


A Stocking Full Christmas Stocking ree (dog and children.) 
Santa and Reindeer Happy New Year —s for Santa (tots with 
Santa ona Bicycle Merry Christmas les) 
Waiting for Santa December Calendar’ Santa Dancin with Children 
Santa’s Farewell Motto,Peace on Earth Motto—Good Will Toward Men 
Santa’s Reception Preparing for Santé Claus Telling Christmas Tales(3 tots) 
toc each, 6 for soc, Size 24x 36. 


When First We Go to School 


Read what Mrs. va: D. Kellogg, the Editor of Primary 
Education, says :— 


‘* Teachers in the primary grades will consider this book a boon. It is brimming over 
with the spirit of the primary school and full of suggestions as to what to do. The con- 
tents are.arranged in months and for each month are definite suggestions as to ways and 
means of interesting the children. There is a leading thought for each month, and plays, 
games, and a‘story that circle about the central thought. There are a good many illastra- 
tions and all bear directly upon the doing element in school work. The style of the book is 
vivacious, conversational, and rather confidential with the teacher. If the author had a 
class of teachers before her, she would talk to them just about as she talks in this book 
and they would be very glad to hear it. There is an appendix full of helps about occtpa- 
tions, with plain, definite directions, and teachers never get quite enough of such help. 
It is a teacher’s desk-book and ought to find its way to desks innumerable.” 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 Cents. 
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Number Chart 


Nina L. Gite 


I ‘ 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
I II Tee | 1X Et TEE €NEE FEE FEEEE 
i738 Tin U0  IFIk \PanT It INEM 

11 





to itt 2+1 24+2 2+3 3+3 344 444 34343 545 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


I find the above Number Chart of untold value in teaching 
beginners the figures to ten, and the simple combinations 
illustrated. ‘ 

To teach numbers to a child who is totally ignorant of 
them, is tedious work to many teachers, and puzzling to 
others. When the concept of number is formed in the 
child mind, the difficulty is removed, and the progress rapid. 
I have tried many different devices and find this little chart, 
by far, the most successful. It has the advantage of group- 
ing the simple combinations which has proven very impor- 
tant in earliest number conceptions. As the child is taught, so 
will he do in later years, and a mistake made at this early 
‘ period is seldom ever fully overcome. 

To use the chart, place om the board as illustrated. Make 
the upper row of figures large and place near the top of the 
board, written with white chalk. . Place the ones of colored 
chalk (I use pink), next, comes the added row of white, 
and lastly, the figures again of the same color as the onés. 
Have the child count to ten, pointing to each figure-as it 
comes, when he can do this readily, reverse the process and 
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let him learn to count as readily backwards. Now skip about 
till he can name any figure as soon as touched with the 
pointer. The next step, is to teach him that there are two 
ones in fwo, three ones in three and so on. Now that one 
and one make two, then fwo and one make three, two and 
two make four (do not say three and one make four, for you 
do not want to lose sight of the wo and wo, he will discover 
that there are other combinations later), then ¢wo and three 
make five, grouping the “wo and ¢hree and soon, till you have 
ten. Now teach him that there are wo twos in four, two 
threes in six, two fours in eight, three threes in nine and two 
fives in ten, just as many as the fingers on both little hands. 
Let him count the ones, never losing sight of grouping “wo 
and ¢hree, to prove that you are right. It is best to use ob- 
ject in these illustrations in addition to the oves on the chart. 
Anything in the school-room will answer the purpose. TZhree 
girls and ¢hree girls will represent six girls and four boys 


_ and four boys will be pleased to stand for eight boys. If we 


use “hree boys and ¢hree girls, then be careful to say there are 
six children, ~ 

Have the child make the figures to ten copying from the 
large figures on the chart, later, have him copy the whole 
chart.. He should learn to count to thirty without develop- 
ing, in connection with this work. Then teach him to count 
by tens to one hundred, thus : ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety, one hundred. Be sure he 
understands that there is a “en between ten and twenty, 
twenty dnd thirty and so on, till he reaches the hundred. 
When he has fully mastered this work, the other combina- 
tions willbe easy, for muvméer will have taken a firm root in 
his mind and a strong plant of vigorous growth will be the 
result. 








On this Christmas tree are hung twelve letters. You can 
spell fifteen articles from them that would be likely to be 
upon a Christmas tree. 

Each letter may be used as many times as need be, but 
each letter must be used at least once. 

The fifteen articles are; Doll, sled, skates, cap, dollar, 
cart, cars, checkers, top, harp, clothes, hat, chess, apple, 
easel. 





A snow mountain may be substituted when it is not possible to 
procure a Christmas tree. Pile boxes of all sizes in the shape of 
a pyramid and cover them with cotton batting. Sprinkle with 
crystal snow and suspend the preserits from brass-headed tacks 
which may easily be driven into the boxes. 





A School Fable 


A teacher who was making personal applieation to a teacher’s 
agency had told at great length what a smart fellow he was. 

‘“«Very good,” said the manager; ‘‘so much for your strong 
points. Now what are your weak ones?” 

The teacher was taken by surprise. ‘‘ Why, I don’t know that 
I have any,” he said, hesitatingly ; ‘‘ except that my friends have 
sometimes told me I was too modest,” he added. : 

‘That was just what I feared,” the manager said, ‘‘ and I don’t 
believe you will ever get over it. Too bad, for it is a fatal de- 
fect. I can do nothing for you.” 

This fable teaches that a red violet is often unappreciated. 

—School Bulletin 





Concert Recitation 
The Christmas Baby 


NELLIE R. CAMERON 


Once a gentle, loving mother 
Watched above her baby.. 

In the world there was no other 
Like that little baby. 


For a lovely, golden star 
Shone above the baby. 
Wise men traveled from afar 

_ Just to find the baby. 


Shepherds, watching, saw a light 
Shining for the baby. 

Angels clothed in dazzling white 
Sang about the baby. 


Years before, had holy men 
Told about the baby. 

All the world was waiting, then, 
Waiting for the baby. 


Many years have rolled away 
Sinee He was a baby. ; 

Still with joy we keep the day, 
“Birthday of the baby. 
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INTERESTING, IF TRUE 


You can Try it for Yourself and 
Prove it 





One grain of the active principle in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest three thousand 
grains of meat, eggs, or other wholesome 
food, and this claim has been proven by 
actual experiment, which anyone can per- 
form for himse)f in the following manner: 
Cut hard-boiled eggs into very small pieces, 
as it would be if masticated, place the egg and 
two or three of the tablets in a bottle or jar 
containing warm water hea‘ed to ninety- 
eight degrees (the temperatu e of the body), 
and keep it at this temperattre for three and 
one-half hours, at the end of which time the 
egg wiil be as completely digested as it 
would have been in the healthy stomach of a 
hungry boy. 


The point of this experiment is that what 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the egg 
in the bottle it will do to the egg or meat in 
the stomach, and nothing else will rest and 
invigorate the stomach so safely and effectu- 
ally. Even a little child can take Stuart’s 
Tablets with safeiy and benefit if its diges- 
tion is weak, and the thousands of cures ac- 
complished by their regular daily use are 
easily explained when it is understood that 
they are composed of vegetable essences, 
aseptic pepsin, diasiise, and Golden Seal, 
which mingle with the food and digest it 
thoroughly, giving the overworked stomach 
a chance to recuperate. 


Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither do 
pills and cathartic medicines, which simply 
irritate and inflame the intestines. 


When enough food is eaten and promptly 
digested there will be noconstipation, nor, in 
fact, will there be disease of any kind, be- 
cause good digestion means good health in 
every organ. 


The merit and success of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets are world wide, and they are sold 
at the moderate price of fifty cents for full- 
sized packages in every drug store in the 
United States and Canada, as well as in 
Europe. 








The Dixon Co. have just issued a small booklet 
printed in color showing representations of work done 


“DIXON'S SOLID CRAYONS 


A little verse is attached to each picture, which tells 
in a very interésting way How the Colors were brought 
to Earth by the Fairies for the Children of Mortals to 
use. It is told in a way that will interest not only the 
little ones but their elders as well. Every teacher 
should have a copy to rea:! to her class. 


They will be sent free tf you will mention this 
publication and teil us where you teach. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New Plays Dialogues, Speakers, 
PL AYS Hand Books, Drills. Catalogue free. 
T. 8. DENISOL, Pub. Dept. 57 Chicage. 








to fit everybody. 
CAS SPECTACLES seni cailor 





COULTER CO., 

TE ACHERS Send for Catal e of 
pre Ptebe Reward, Gift ets, 

romo cture, Prize, Honor, Perfec 

Credit, Good Drawin Sewing, Reading, 
Busy-Work, Report, Number, Alphabet, 
Com ition, Motto, History, Lan . 
and neil Cards, Speakers, D eS, 
Pla Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 


Ma sg ene pa Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School ye mee 
Ca Ete. A ° 


A. J. FOUCH & Ou, WARREN, PA: 








NOTES 


—The Tuskegee Institute, Booker T. 
Washington’s school for the practical train- 
ing of negroes, has received a bequest of 
one hundred thousand dollars through the 
will of the late James Callahan of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


—Professor barrett Wendell, of Harvard 
University, sailed for Europe on the Cym- 
ric, on October 13. Professor Wendell 
will deliver at the Sorbonne, in Paris, two 
lectures each week during the coming win- 
ter. *The lectures will be in English, on 
‘*‘America, American Ideas and Institu- 
tions.” This will be the first time that an 
American has lectured in English on Amer- 
ican topics at the University of Paris. 


—B, W. Huebsch, New York, has just 
ready a new book by Edward Howard 
Griggs on ‘ Moral Education,” which is 
a discussion of the whole subject, its aim 
in relation to our society and all the means 
through which that aim can be attained. 


—Fleming H. Revell Company have just 
brought out a book on the foreign popula 
tion of our country, by Samuel McLanahan, 
entitled, -‘ Our People of Foreign Speech.” 
The book is practically a useful digest of 
the census and immigration reports of the 
United States government, and is written 
with a view of giving an easy grasp of the 
unprecedented conditions confronting this 
nation. 


—The question, ‘‘Is the Human Brain 
Stationary?” is discussed with wide learn- 
ing and keen logic by Professor W. I. 
Thomas in the October-December Forum. 
Incidentally he throws light upon the com- 
parative intellectual qualities of the West- 
ern man and the Oriental. 


—The Macmillan Company announce the 
first volume of the new edition of Grove’s 
“Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” The 
revision is said to have been exceptionally 
thorough and exhaustive, and so many 
fresh articles-have been added that the 
work is practically new. The new material 
is said to be especially full in relation to 
American music and musicians. 


A NEEDLE AND A SPOOL OF THREAD 


Many years ago, a boy of twelve was 
leaving his home'in Byron, New York, to 
make his way through the world. He had 
secured a ‘‘job” in a stage coach office. As 
his mother said good-bye to him, she told 
him that he must always take a just pride 
in himself and preserve his self-respect. 
To do that he must be clean and neat, his 
clothes in good repair, and his buttons on. 
Therefore she gave him a spool of black 
thread, with a needle stuck through it 
crosswise. 

The other day Mr. Franklin Parmalee, 
head of the Parmalee Transfer Company, of 
Chicago, died at the Palmer House, aged 
eighty-eight. In the pocket of a coat he had 
last worn, carefully wrapped, was the spool 
of black thread, with the needle sticking 
crosswise in it. He had always carried his 
mother’s gift. To it Mr. Parmalee attribu- 
ted his success in life. The needle and the 
spool of thread were buried with him. 
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‘Dr. CHARLES | 





Dr. Charles Flesh Food is the greatoct 
beautifier ever put on the market, It is the 
_ preparation known to medical science 
that will create good, firm, healthy flesh, and 
clear the complexion of every biemish, such 
as pimples, blackheads, &c., without internal 
medicine. 

FOR REMOVING WRINKLES it is without 
an equal, 

FOR DEVELOPING THE BUST or restoring 
a wasted breast lost through nursing or sick- 
ness, making thin cheeks plump and filling 
the hollows of a scrawny neck, there is no 
other preparation in the world that has any 
comparison. 

SPECIAL OFPER.—The regular ce of 
Dr. Charles Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but to in- 
troduce it into thousands of new homes we 
have decided to send two (2) boxes to all who 
answer this advertisement and send us $1.00. 
All packages are sent in plain wrapper, post- 
age prepaid. 

FREE-“ sample box which contains 

enough of Dr. Charles’ Flesh 
Food for anyone to ascertain its great merits 
will be sent to any address absolutely free, if 
10c. is sent to pay for cost of mailing. Our 
book, “Art of Massage,”* which contains all the 
correct movements for massaging the face, 
neck and arms, and full directions for develop- 
ing the bust, will also be sent with this sample, 


108 FULTON STREET. 

Dr. Charles . NEW YORK. ; 
On Sale at all Leading Department 

% Stores and Druggists. J 
CRECC SHORTHAND 
The most popular system in America to day, taught 
in more buriness and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 


ply the demand for teachers. 
Write for our interesting booklet, 


*“*About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 


ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LWTON & CO., $3 Sey Swen ee 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
_ Postal Card Packets 


21st SBASON.~ 


Our well-known Packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, 
post-paid, for .85. 10 
Packs, post- ’ $5.80. 
No, 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 

“« 2. “ 84cts.,10FineCards “ " 

“ 3. “* $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 

* 4.. $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, includ- 
ing 6 transparent cards, 
souvenirs of Boston. 

Cards 

dar totedechhenar alec nes (all different). 

$1.08, 10 Beautifal Calendars. 

54 cts., 


° (all different). 
27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
S34 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. 


aa Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS Fer £4 <t2:, 2eCaras, notwoalike. 


Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 
Guistesie? — yout ormovtane om APriicaTiom 















































































Editor’s Page 
December — Christmas 


“Once more thy star its splendor spills 
Across the sleeping Syrian hills, 
Once more the strange old story thrills 
The mind of man, till, sweet and clear, 
Our songs run round the board, whose cheer 
Makes laughing children leap, and say, 

‘O Christmas Day, O Christmas Day!’” 


The star-splendor in our hearts gets dimmed by the 
cloudy-world life, and it is well there is a Christmas season 
when we come closer to the Illumination that does not dim 
as the centuries go by. The teacher’s rushing, distracting 
life is a poor preparation for welcoming the influences of the 
Christmas occasion. To take up the Christmas work in the 
school-room as the next, thing in the program and push it in 
a mechanical way, is to kill the Christmas spirit. Planning 
what to do, the presents to make — obligation gifts largely 
—for friends outside of school ; to vex the soul ‘as to where 
the money and time is to come from; to rush on “ fancy 
work” up to the last minute before school—these things are 
not conducive to the calm thinking and planning as to the 
best way the still sweet Christmas influences shall steal in 
upon the children at school. Large pity for the children 
whose teacher thinks Christmas in school is a great bore :— 
“It breaks in upon the work so, you know.” 
would better not mention Christmas to the children at all. 
Better dead negation than perversion of the whole meaning of 
Christmas for the little ones who never get its true signifi- 
cance at home. The experienced teachers have learned the 
best ways of interweaving the Christmas preparation in the 
month of December. They ‘learn every year what to 
omit or what to do better, from past efforts. A word to the 
new teachers who are to have their first Christmas with the 
wee folks. Don’t overdo it. Don’t weary the children by 
talking too much about it. Keep the thought of Christmas 
fresh at all hazards. “There can be “ nagging” over Christ- 
mas as well as everything else. Touch the meaning of 
Christmas with the utmost reverence and delicacy. Wait 
for the right time to do this. Watch the moods of the chil- 
dren and seize upon the opportune time. Press nothing. 
Push nothing. The great danger will be that you will begin 
too early and talk too much. Christmas is often worn out 


in the home and at school, and-only the frazzled rags of it 


are left for the day itself. 

And for this day—the day before Christmas in the school? 
How shall that be managed in the primary school? Even 
if this room is in a large building with higher grades, and 
all join together for “‘ exercises,” each teacher will want a 
little time with her own flock. There is a great deal of 
good talk these days about the sacredness of Individuality. 
It applies closely to the teacher’s way of “ celebrating’ any 
event in her room. What one teacher can do successfully, 
-another will signally fail in attempting to do. The teacher 
across the way, who has the temperament:to make a “ lovely 
Christmas time” for her children with a few songs, an 
orange, lace bag of candies, and a spray of raisins for each, 
a little marching in fancy caps, and the general feeling of 
festivity she can radiate in her pretty gown, is doing just the 
best thing for her to do. But another teacher, with a wholly 
different make-up would make a sad farce to attempt to 
copy it. By Christmas time every teacher knows pretty 
well, the kind of entertainment her children will en- 
joy most. It is not the teacher’s good time; it is the chil- 
dren’s time, and that which the teacher can do the best, 
‘ and the children will like the best, that is the best thing for 
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Such a teacher ~ 
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her to do. Expense is not necessary. Drill exercises are 
not necessary — they usually kill spontaneity. ‘To begin a 
little beforehand and plan for a simple dramatization by the 
children, arranging the situations in outline and leaving the 
carrying out and cues to them, will be sure to please, if 
something can be provided for all the children to have a 
a part, and if the sisters, cousins, and aunts are there to see, 

Finally isn’t it the great secret of a helpful, happy Christ- 
mas with the children to lead them to realize as well as they 
can that the gay part — stockings, gifts, and banquet dinners, 
is only one form of the expression of joy that all Christen- 
dom feels for the gift of the little Babe in Bethlehem. 

I wish for you all, 


A Merry, Merry Curistmas ! 


Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 





Making a Christmas Number 


How many teachers will realize, when they open this num- 
ber, the difficulty of making a twelfth Christmas number of 
PRIMARY EpucaTION? What can be said, that has not 
already been said in the other eleven Christmas numbers? 
What helps can be offered, what illustrations can be pre- 
sented, that will not be a repetition of those already given? 

Santa Claus in various shapes and situations, Christmas 
trees, children with and without the bewitching stockings, 
a variety of ways for the construction of presents for the 
home, pictures of turkeys and the whole menagerie of the 
farm yard, —all these are in the back numbers of Primary 
Epucation. The teachers who have these need only turn 
back to find them, and surely they do not want a repetition 
of these évery year. 





The Philippines 


What did the children say of the Philippine games? One 
touch of play makes the world of children kin, and I hope 
they feel a little acquainted now with the new relatives in the 
far away-country. I have no doubt that they would be very 
glad of letters from American children. The address of the 
teacher is given in her note at the beginning of the Philip- 
pine article. But don’t send anything poorerin quality than 
the photographed letter on page 454 (October number). 
The-slip which was reproduced is exceedingly creditable in 
every way. Can ourchildren do as well? ‘The age of some 
of the letter writers is puzzling, but I explained it to myself 
in supposing that they are like children in the new schools 
and the English language. 





Mr. Kenyon’s Pantomime Pictures 


How do the children do with them? Do they enjoy 
making their owninterpretations? Do the pictures stir their 
imagination, and do they write good descriptions of them? 
Send me some of their work, please ; I want to see if these 
pictures are fulfilling the purpose which I have for them. 
By the way, who will name these hair-line people, who do 
everything as well as flesh and blood people? Mr. Kenyon 
and I have not found a happy name for them yet. If any- 
body thinks it easy to create these unnamed creatures, try 
to draw them in new poses. and find the knowledge of 
anatomy needed and the skill required to represent muscles in 
action. I have hoped much from the school use of these 
pictures. ‘ 





Ws Teachers’ Round Table 


in the March number will be devoted to the discussion of 
this question, viz: 

Shall children have what they like best read to them, or 
that which their teachers and parents think is best for them ? 


Answers must be received by me, not later than December 
25. Condensed, pithy answers desired and lots of them. 
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—A. §. Barnes & Co. publish in their 
popular Woman’s Home Library, a work on 
“Correct Writing and Speaking,” by Miss 
Mary A. Jordan, Professor of English Lit- 
erature in Smith College. Tudor Jenks’s 
book, ‘‘ In the Days of Chaucer,” with an 
introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
first book in their Lives of Great Writers 
series, has only just been published, but it 
has already been recommended fof use in 
the English department of Smith College. 


—Fleming H. Revell Company announce 
Professor George Albert Coe’s new book, 
«‘ Education in Religion and Morals.” They 
will have ready next week “ Maltibie Daven- 
port Babcock: a Reminiscent Sketch and 
’ Memorial,” by Dr. Charles E. Robinson. 
This little memorial volume is to be enriched 
with several portraits not hitherto published 
and will afford a sympathetic reminder ofa 
life so unique that it is not duplicated in 
the annals of the American pulpit. 


—A new edition of ‘A Life of Shakes- 
peare,” by William J. Rolfe, has recently 
been published by Dana Estes & Co. It is 
printed from new type on heavy paper, 
with broad margins, and is beautifully 
illustrated with eight full-page etchings and 
photogravures. Dr. Rolfe gives, as far as 
possible, the evidences for the facts of the 
great dramatist’s life and the reason for 
accepting or rejecting current traditions 
and conjectures. . In addition to the bio- 
graphical matter the volume contains able 
criticism of Shakespeare’s plays, a tibliog- 
raphy of his writings and an index. The 
book is bound in cloth and also in half 
morocco. ($3.00, $5.00.) 


—Little, Brown & Co. announce ‘ George 
Eliot,” by Mathilde Blind. This is a new 
illustrated edition, with a critical estimate 
of George Eliot’s Writings, Supplementary 
Chapters on ‘‘ George Eliot at Work ” and 
‘¢ Her Friends and Home Life,” together 
with ‘*A Bibliography,” by Frank Waldo, 
Ph.D., and G. A. Turkington, M.A. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

A new edition of the ‘‘ Life of George 
Eliot by Mathilde Blind is warranted by 
the wealth of information on George Eliot 
and her work that has accumulated since 
the publication of the first edition in the 
Famous Women Series. Miss Blind’s ma- 
terial is all retained, and the matter added 
includes a chapter on George Eliot’s present 
position in literature as determined by the 
leading critics who have written of her in 
the twenty years following her death; in- 
formation as to her life and environment, 
gleaned from letters and surviving friends, 
and a bibliography which is by far the 
most exhaustive yet compiled. The bibli- 
ography alone would be a sufficient cause 
for the issue of a new edition in view of 
the constant demand for such information 
from libraries and colleges. A good index 


is added to the book, and four full-page 
illustrations portray scenes of interest to 
all students of George Eliot. 








DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers.” It-is a legitimate and helpful business, Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, | 75-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieida Street, 


FIS~E TEACHERS’ 


A. G. PISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 








Boston. 


ACENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY 


ptress Private School, ®6 2 + History, Geography, Church School, 8575. 
2 Eneleke Literature, Pablic "aetool: 8850. 4. Traveling Companion. Reading, 8700. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 22 The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥- 











fills Positions every week in. 
the year some of which you 
would like, 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant present ition of their candidates. 


EDUCATORS i rrssnat 


vacancies quiet is often important and may most easily be done through 
a recommendation agency. On Aug. 5, 1904, Superintendent Redman of 
KEEP IN aus GC: us that he was looking for a principal of a grammar school, that 


he wanted us to recommend one VACAN Cl ES inform her. We recommended A 


and one only, and not even to lady in the opposite corner of the 
state; he telegraphed her to meet him in Albany, euagaged her, and wrote us; “It may interest you 
to know that no one but you outside the board knew the vacancy was to occur.” ET 
This we call oar agency work; it is the easiest way to fill a vacancy and keep it 

406 South Franklin Street, SYRAOUSE, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ 60- OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Densbebe Wanted at Once for all Grades. 











REGISTER NOW, 
An agency registration places y u in tiuch with vacancies of whole sections of the count -y. 
THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. o4 Seventh St., Portiand. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Century Bid, , Minneapolis 518 Parrott Bidg, San Francisco. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 533 Cooper Bui i ng, Denver. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 
313 Rookery Bidg, Spokane. 





Of Boston, 


= TEAGHERS’ EXCHANG 120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


THE JAMES F, McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “nto: caicxdo 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NOW 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. 
good until close of season of 1904-5. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 





Membership 





The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. C. J. Albert, Manager 
TWENTIETH YEAR The largest Western Agency. Colleges, State Normal Schools, Sec 


Public Schools in all parts of the country supplied with teachers. 





Secondary Schools and 
Year Book free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best k in U. 8. Est. 1855 
SCHERMERHORN ree | Jor C. Rocxwnrt, Manager 


Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. ©. PRATT,Manager - ° 











Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
pw wae schools, and families. 
Kiaviess parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 








(Continued on Page 509) 































































Seeing Santa Claus 


LAURA Frost ARMITAGE 


(CHaracters :—Santa Claus, Boy Blue, Bo Peep, Jack 
Horner, Miss Muffet, Jack and Jill; or, Fred, Dorothy, 
Harry, Gladys, Earl, and Ruth. Time, Christmas Eve.) 


I 


Earl (to Ruth) Oh, I just wish we cou/d see him. 

Fred See whom? 

Ruth Why, Santa Claus. Earl and I have just been 
talking about him and we were wishing we could get a peep 
at him once. 

Gladys - Oh, wouldn’t I like to! 

Dorothy Harry and I tried it last year. We came down 
and hid in the front hall but Papa found us and sent us to 
bed. ' 

Fred I’ve tried for years but Mamma says he never comes 
around when you watch. 

Harry Couldn’t we get outside and peep in the windows? 

Dorothy Oh, he doesn’t come until midnight and we 
wouldn’t dare to go out at that time. 

Harry Ofcourse we would. It is only girls that are afraid 
of the dark. 

Dorothy Well, I'd rather stay inside. Fred, can’t you 
think of some other way? Harry and I were talking it over 
on the train coming here and I said, ‘‘Maybe Cousin Fred 
can think of a way.” 

Fred (after thinking awhile) 1’ve thought of something. 
Santa Claus wouldn’t come in if he should spy us but if he 
thought we were not rvea/ children, he might. Couldn’t we 
fool him by making believe we were Mother Goose children 
right out of the book? ° 

Dorothy ow could we do that? 

Fred Wecould dress like them and then stand perfectly 
still as if we were made of wax or something, just the way 
you do in a tableau you know. He might think it was some 
kind of a show of wax figures. 

Dorothy Oh, I know how. I’ve been in a tableau. You 
hold your hand this way and your head so (foses) and you 
don’t even wink. 

Earl Oh, my! I couldn’t keep as still as that. 

Harry You could if you really wanted to see Santa Claus. 

Earl Oh, I will, I will. See me! ( Poses.) 

Gladys Will we have to stand so very long? 

Fred. Oh not very, very long. We must be already be- 
fore twelve o’clock. We must dress like Mother Goose 
children and I'll fix you in your places, I'll be Boy Blue. 
We can find some dress-up clothes in the attic. 

Harry { think I'll be Jack Horner, I can have a pie. 

Dorothy 1 want to be Bo-Peep. A cane with a hook 
handle will do for a crook. 

Gladys May I be Miss Muffet? 

Earl What can Ruth and I be? 

Fred You might be Jack and Jill and carry a pail of 
water. An empty pail would do. 

Now let’s be off and see what we can find. Then we'll 
go to bed, and I’ll lie awake and after papa and mamma go 
_upstairs I'll call you and we'll come down very softly. 
(Exeunt.) 

II 


( Children come tip-toeing in, in costume, stockings in hand.) 

Fred Now we'll hang our stockings first (a// hang them). 
Then we’ll get into place. Bo-Peep, you stand here. Hold 
your crook so! Miss Muffet, you must sit on this foot-stool 
and you must be eating. Put your spoon to your lip, so. 
Jack Horner, get into that corner and hold up your thumb 
with the plum on it. Jack and Jill, stand over here and take 
the pail between you. I will stand here and hold my horn 
to my mouth, so. Now we mustn’t move our eyes. It’s 
getting late. Now —all ready! (AW Jose.) 

Ruth (after awhile.) Oh dear! ‘This~pail is so heavy 
even if it ¢s empty. 

All, Sh! 

Gladys (after awhile.) How my arm aches ! 

All. Sh! 
(Earl yawns aloud.) 
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All. Sh! | 

Harry. My thumb is tired of standing up. 
Ad. Sh! 

Dorothy.” \'m— so — sleepy (yawning). 
All. Sh! 


(Jack Horner’s hand drops, then his head. Bo-Peep drops 
‘rook and leans against wall, Jill lets go of pail and slides 
to floor. Jack soon does thesame. Miss Muffet’s head drops 

Jorward. Boy Blue's eyes close and horn falls. This 
rouses him for a moment but his eyes soon close again and he 
leans against the wall.) , 


Enter Santa Claus. (All fast asleep.) 

Santa Claus. Ah! Well, well, well! Some of the chil- 
dren of my old friend, Mother Goose. But what are they 
doing here? (Walks about and looks at them closely.) Aha! 
I know these children. They’re not Mother Goose’s family. 
Aha! I see what they’re up to. They’re waiting to see me 
and they don’t want me to know them.. But they can’t fool 
this old fellow. Just as if he didn’t, know every child in the 
world. I’ve found children waiting for me many a time, but 
they always fall asleep and miss me. I’ll fill the stockings and 
won’t they be surprised when they wake up and find they've 
missed me after all. (Fills stockings, then puts toy or candy 
into Miss Muffet’s bowl, and into Jack and Jill’s pail.) Now 
I must be off. But I believe I’ll try that horn of Boy Blue’s 
once. (Blows and runs off, dropping horn near door.) 
Children rouse up a little at sound, then fallback into former 
position. 

III 


(Morninc) Fred (rousing) Oh, I say? Wake up! What 
are you all asleep for? 

Harry (jumpingup.) Who’s been asleep? 

Dorothy (rubbing eyes) NotI. 

Gladys 1—was — almost — asleep. 

Earl (yawning) Did —he — come? 

Ruth (almost crying) Iwas so sleepy. 
him? 

Others Oh, no, no. ‘ 

Fred Well, I’m afraid we were all asleep. But I Acard 
him. He blew on a big horn. 

Harry and Dorothy (heard him. 

Gladys And there’s your horn, Fred, over by the door. 
He blew on that. 

Ruth See what’s in our pail ! 

Gladys And in my bowl! 

Harry And see the stockings ! 

All Oh,oh,oh! (Ad run to get the stockings.) 

Dorothy Oh, why couldn’t we have kept awake? 

Fred Well, we’ve missed him “Ais time,sure. But next 
year we'll try it again and we’ll all keep awake. 

All Yes, indeed, we will. 


Did you all see 


(Holding it up.) 





Alaska Christmas Candles 


(Recitation) 


Of all the babies living in the world, you will agree, 

The baby in Alaska has the queerest Christmas tree, 

For it’s lighted up with candles that are gathered from 
the sea. 


For when people of Alaska want to see to work at night, 

Or to make their children’s Christmas trees all beautiful 
and bright, 

They have oily little fishes that will furnish them a light. 


They catch them and they dry them and they draw a little 
wick , 
Through the bodies of the fishes, which are never very 
: thick, — 
- And they stand them like a candle in a little candlestick ! 


And that’s why of all the babies in the world you will agree, 

The baby in Alaska has the queerest Christmas tree, 

For it’s lighted up with candles that are gathered from the 
sea.— Se/, 
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—The Delaware State Board of Educa- 
tion gives official recognition to the need of 
normal school training in its last report. 
As Delaware is disinclined to make the 
large outlay necessary to support a normal 
‘school of her own, the board recommends 
.that one thousand dollars be given to each 
county school, commission, to be applied 
toward sending persons who have passed 
the ninth grade in the Delaware public 
schools and are recommended by the county 
superintendents, to the normal schools in 
Pennsylvania, not more than one hundred 
dollars being allowed in one year to any 
one person. 


—‘* The Pearl and the Puinpkin ” is a new 
departure in books for children; it cannot 
be compared to anything heretofore pro- 
duced for juvenile readers. This story is 
a thorough case of collaboration between 
the authors, Messrs. W. W. Denslow and 
Paul West. The plot is supported by the 
most whimsical set of characters ever 
dreamed of, and Mr. West has woven them 
into a charming tale in his own effective 
style. The story is illustrated by a hun- 
dred and twenty-five illustrations by Dens- 
low, the creator of the whimsical dress of 
the Scare Crow, the Tin Woodman, and 
the Cowardly Lion in the ‘‘ Wizard of Oz,” 
but where he only had a few eccentric 
characters to deal with in that story, he 
has hordes in this, and it clearly eclipses 
anything he has done for children hereto- 
fore. It is a Quarto, cloth bound, $1.25, 
published by G. W. Dillingham Company, 
New York. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AS A GIFT 


What. other Christmas present can you 
choose that will give so much pleasure for 
so little money as a year’s subscription fer 
the Youth’s Companion? The Holiday 
Numbers and the Calendar, joyously wel- 
comed on Christmas morning, making a 
good gift in themselves, are but the fore- 
taste of a whole year’s feast to come. The 
mind is entertained with the numbers in 
hand, and the imagination revels in the 
pleasure that each new week will bring 
until Christmas comes again. 

If you desire to make a Christmas pres- 
ent of the Youth’s Companion, send the 
publishers the name and address of the 
person to whom you wish to give The 
Companion, with $1.75, the annual sub- 
scription price, stating that it is to be a 
gift. The publishers will send to the ad- 
dress named, in a parcel to be opened 
Christmas morning, all the remaining 
issues for 1904 published after the sub- 
scription is received, including the Double 
Holiday Numbers, the Comjanion’s *‘ Car- 
nation” Calendar for 1905, lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold, and subscription 
certificate for the fifty-two issues of 1905. 

Full Illustrated Announcement fully de- 
scribing the principal features of the Com- 
panion’s new volume for 1905, will be sent 
to any address free. The Youth’s Companion, 
144 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 








DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 507) 


You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency regist ation broaden; your opportunities to rise. 


THE BREWER ACENCY 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 








THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO. 





6900 POSITIONS FILLED. 

EACH ERS WANTE No section of the United States presents such oppor- 

| tunities. for progressive teachers as does Oklahoma 

and Indian Territories where “ Cities spring up in anight.” We also have good openings 
throughout the entire West. Address 

SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, 


Guthrie, Okla. N.F. BUCK, Mgr. 





1. Admit; to membership only the better clase of teachers — registra- 


Min Nn e a O hh tion fee returned to others at once. 
p 2. Returns fee if its services are not satisfactory. 


ae 


3. Makes specialty of pacins teachers in Middle States, and in the 


West. La t salari id th 
Te a c h e rs" * “4. Is sendactes OF cenatienent educators and business men. 
Agency. . . 


5. Has had phenomenal success in placing its members during the 
past year. 


Address 327- 31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mion. 


Educational Travel 


Is Travel via the 


Northern Pacific Railway 
Bear This in [lind 
When Purchasing Your Tickets 
To the 


Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 
' At Portland, in 1905 


Don’t Miss the 
Yellowstone Park Tour . 











Send Four Cents for Lewis and Clark Exposition Pamphlet. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 





A Superintendent Answers 


THE QUESTION: ‘“ What is the most helpful reading in the line of periodicals for 


teachers ?” 


“A live magazine dealing entirely with professional subjects is 
FIRST in my estimation.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SUPPLIES THIS DEMAND 


BECAUSE IT CONTAINS: 


Leading Articles. Practical ideas of practical |School News. 
school subjects by the foremost educators. 

School Men of the Hour. [Illustrated emcee 
of leading school men and women. 

Best to be Found. A summary of the best Examinations and Answers. Both the 
articles in current educational journals. | Uniform and the Regents’, correct and 

For the School Room. Practical methods, | authentic, 
helps and suggestions. \Present History. 

Editorials. Discussions of those ideas and con- portant events. 
ditions that make for progress and influence |Current Literature. Reviews and selections 
in the profession. from the best books. 


You can obtain AMERICAN EDUCATION for 15 months and your choice of the 
Four Track News or the Pathfinder for one-year for $1.25. 


THE ANSWER: 


Teachers are kept in touch 
with their co-laborers and events of iuter- 
est in the educational world, both state 
and national. 


Summary of the most im- 








AMERICAN EDUCATION, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Little Plays for the School-room 
IV 


In the Service of Christmas 


ALICE E,’ ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 


The following play is based upon a story, “ In the Ser- 
vice of Christmas,” by Mary Allaire, published in Zhe Out- 
look. Used by permission of publishers. 


The Story 


Before telling the children the following story, bring out 
the real meaning of the Christmas Elves. Let the little ones 
tell stories—some they have read or heard, or some real 
happenings in their own little world, maybe —in which 
children have brought joy and comfort to sad hearts at 
Christmastide. Lead them to see.and feel how the begin- 
ning of the service was a loving thought in some little head. 
Then let them think of all the loving thoughts that come to 
people at Christmas, as busy little fairies, or elves, who fly 
far and wide on happy wings scattering cheer and good will 
—all in memory of the Christ Child born so many years 
ago in Bethlehem. In this way the story which you are to 
tell them, while it sounds like a fairy story, will have for 
them a real meaning ; and the joyous Christmas Elves will 
become very real indeed. 

The story of the play simply told is as follows: 

Early in the New Year, away out in the big frosty forest 
some little elves met together. They were beautiful little 
creatures with hair soft and fine as the’silk of the milkweed. 
Each wore a pair of bright gauzy wings which glittered gold 
and red and blue and green in the sunshine. Each little 
face was full of smiles as each little heart was full of love for 


‘everybody and everything in all the big world. They were 


the little Christmas Elves. 

And they were talking of Christmas that morning. These 
little elves are so small that they can creep into people’s 
hearts and peep into their very thoughts. And they had 
found out that, in spite of merry Christmas carols and bells 
and glad greetings everywhere, there had been many and 
many sad hearts even at Christmastide. . 

“Something must be done,” said one little elf. “Of all 


the days in the year, Christmas must not be sad.” 


While they talked together suggesting one plan after an- 
other, suddenly the woods were full of the sweetest music 
they had ever heard. Then into their midst, flashing with 
gay colors, came old Father Time, his twelve Months, and 
all the Hours of the whole year. 

When they saw this beautiful company all the little Elves 
sang songs of greeting. Then they clustered about Father 
Time and told him eagerly about their Christmas plans. 
Father Time was, of course, delighted. He called the 
Months and their Hours about him, and to each little Elf 
he gave a Month, or more, and many little Hours, as helpers 
in their kind work. In glad little bands they flew away 
from the forest—away into the big world. All the year un- 
til Christmas time, they were busy. They .found out 
people’s troubles. They thought out the best ways of mak- 
ing sad people happy and poor people comfortable. And 


then they slipped into the heads of the little children every-— 


where and whispered their plans. They found hosts of will- 
ing helpers. 

Christmas came again, And all unseen by people the 
little Elves flew here and there, dropping gifts and gay 
greetings, and watching with happy faces the joy which they 
had helped to bring. 

And when Christmas was over, when the stars came out 
and all was still, the glad little Elves, the Months, and all 
the Hours flew again to the silent snowy forest Here 
Father Time was waiting to hear their story. And cluster- 
ing about him, their hearts too happy for words, they sang 
their Christmas song of joy and thanksgiving. 


Directions for the Play 


The back part of the school-room is the forest. The front—or the 
part near the blackboard—is the town. or city at Christmastide. A few 
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little evergreen trees, or some festoons of spicy cedar, will show the for- 
est. ‘The name o” the town best known to the children prettily printed 
“on the blackboard, together with A Merry CHRISTMAS twined with 
holly berries, will suggest the town or city. 


CHARACTERS: For the forest scene, choose a number of children for 
the Christmas Elves, twelve children for the Months, and all the tiniest 
children for the Hours. An older boy may be Father Time. 

For the Christmas Pictures choose as many as are needed to show the 
characters selected. 

CostuMEs, save as distinguishing features and to please the little ones, 
are unnecessary. The Elves will enjoy some wings if some can be made 
out of paper. Or each Elf may wear a pretty ribbon, or fluffy chiffon 
bow in her hair with dainty wing-like loops. Each Month may show 
something characteristic of the season — December, January, and Febru- 
ary may be decorated with white paper snowflakes, etc. (Let children 
suggest suitable and simple devices.) The Hours. may wear little 
crowns of paper of different colors—silver gray, blue, rose-color, or gold. 
Father Time wears a long cloak or cape. He may carry a scythe of 
pasteboard. For the Christmas Pictures any simple device may show 


the part taken. 
The Play . 


Part One 


The Elves dance to the forest, ‘They may carry imaginary stringed 
instruments—violins, or banjos, or mandolins — on which they play with 
gay pantomime. On reaching the forest they hum softly any sprightly 
air. They dance, humming, up and down the paths among the trees. 
They may, if desired, sing a song about fairies. (Such songs are found 
in nearly all our school singing ‘books. ) 

When they finish song, they come together in little groups and begin 
to talk naturally. 

(Note to TEACHERS—It is not intended that the dialogue given here 
or elsewhere in this or others of these plays be followed strictly. It is 
meant to serve simply as a suggestion. Teachers may arrange their own 
dialogue. Better still, children may carry on the little conversations in 
their own way, using their own words, ) 


First Eif Well, well, Christmas is over again. 
Second Yes, and a merry time it was. 
Third (sorrowfully shaking her head) Not everywhere. 


(She relates a little story of a sad Christmas.) 


One or two more may tell sad stories. Children may suggest stories 
to be told. 

First Elf What a pity! Christmas should be such a 
happy time. I'll tell you what let’s do next year. Let’s 
make everyone just as glad as ever we can. 

Second How? 

Others (eagerly) What can we do?. (They come close 
together and begin to make plans) 


(Let children suggest some things which, if possible, they themselves 
can do this very year. While they talk the sound of music is heard 
coming nearer and nearer, This may be either the children, who are 
the: Months and Hours, singing, or it may be a march played on the 
piano.) 

( The Elves listen, shade their eyes, and watch eagerly, as 
Father Time, the Months, and Hours march gaily toward 
them.) 


(A pretty march up and down the room may be given here.) 


(Father Time, Months, and Hours enter forest.) 

Elves (holding out hands in greeting) Welcome, welcome, 
Father Time ! r 

Father Time (in surprise and delight) The Christmas 
Elves! What a happy meeting for us all. Do you know 
my twelve Months? ‘ 


(He may name each—each coming forward as called—all bowing and 
smiling in greeting to Elves. Or children may suggest form of introduc- 
tion.) . 

And these are the Hours — the sad ones and glad ones, 
the long ones and short ones—all here, you see. It takes 
all kinds to make a year. (Hours come forward and. greet 
Elves.) 


Elves (three or four coming to Father Time and speaking 
one after another) Dear Father Time, you're just the one 
we most wanted to see. We’re very small but don’t you 
think all of us together with your help, might bring the 
world a merry Christmas next year? 


( They tell him some of the sorrow they have found even at 
Christmastide. He, the Months, and Hours all listen 
eagerly.) 


December (thoughtfully, when Elves finish speaking) It 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


The prospectus of The Century Maga- 
zine for 1905 is especially strong in fic- 
tion. There are to be short novels by 
Mrs. Humphrey. Ward, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, and Alice Hegan Rice, who wrote 
that great popular success, ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch.” Mrs. Rice’s 
story will begin in the December number 
and the others will follow. Mrs. Ward’s 
novel, like ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” has 
characters which are actual personages, 
Mrs. Wiggin's story is said to be one of 
the most charming she has ever written. 
The title is ‘‘ Rose o’ the River.” 








Besijes the above serial feature, The 
Century has an extraordinary list of 
short story writers including Kipling, 
Crawford, Anthons Hope, Owen Wister, 
Booth Tarkington, @.ving Bacheller, and 
many of the best known American and 
English writers. A series of ‘‘Great In- 
ventions Described by Their Inventors,” 
will be a drawing card. It is announced 
that Mr. Westinghouse will tell the story 
of his air brake, and Mr. Brush, the 
arc-light, etc. 


A striking feature of St. Nicholas for 
Young Folks during the coming year is 
to be a serial fairy story by L. Frank 
Baum, the author of ‘*The Wizard of 
4z,” each installment of which will be 
hbeautifally Ulustrated in color. There 
are many other attractive announcements 
in the St. Nicholas prospectus, including 
a series on ‘*The Practical Boy,” telling 
boys how to use tools, and another series | 
by a specialist on judging pictures. 


The Century Co. announces a large 
sale for its recently issued novels, ‘‘ The 
Rose of Old St. Louis,” “ Tillie,” ** Or- 
der No 11,” and ** Four Roads to Para- 
dise.” The stories are far above the 
average in literary finish and in interest. 
All are illustrated. New fiction just com- 
ing from the press includes, ‘‘ The Madi- 
gans,” by the author of ‘‘In the Bishop’s 
Carriage,” ‘‘ Ellen and Mr. Man,” a new 
love story by Gouverneur Morris, who'| 
wrote “Aladdin O’Brien,” ‘‘The Stay- 
ing Guest,” a novel by Carolyn Wells, 
‘*Paths of Judgment,” the latest story 
by the author of ‘“‘The Rescue,” ‘‘ The 
Gray World,” a story of earth and the 
unseen by a new English writer. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell's tour de force,‘‘ The 
Youth of Washington: Told in the Form 
of ‘an Autobiography,” is attracting 
wide-spread attention. It is not exactly 
history, nor is it fiction; it is a mixture 
of both, but one can hardly tell in reading 
it what is George Washington’s and what 
is Dr. Mitchell’s. At any rate, it gives 
us a clear idea of the youth of Washington 
up to his twenty-third year. 


There are many beautiful Christmas 
books offered this season in the stores, 
but nothing handsomer than ‘ Italian 
Villas and Their Gardens,” by Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, with its wonderfnl illus- 
trations in color by Maxfield Parrish. 
Those who seek a less expensive gift will 
find it in the new illustrated edition of 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s popular 
‘* Sonny” ($1.25), or in the new novel, 
‘‘ Fata Morgana,” by the famous artist, 
Andre Castaigne. For children ‘: The 
Brownies in the Philippines,” a new 
Brownie book by Palmer Cox is recom- 
mended, or for boys who love athletics, 
‘¢ Baby Elton, Quarterback,” or for little 
girls who want to learn about gardening, 
‘* Mary’s Garden and How It Grew.” 

Readers of this column are invited to 
send to The Century Co., Union Square, 
New York, for the new illustrated catalog 
containing a full description of the com- 
pany’s new books, with a classified list of 
books for boys and giris, by which one 
finds it easy to select a book for a child of 
any age or sex. 



































THE CENTURY 


1905 MAGAZINE 1905 


There is always one by which the rest are measured. In the magazine 
world, that one has always been and is to-day THE CENTURY. Ask 
writers where their best productions are first offered; ask editors which 
magazine they would rather conduct; ask public men where articles carry 
most influence; ask artists where they would prefer to be represented ; 
ask the public what magazine is the first choice among people of real in- 
fluence, and the answer to each question is the same: The Century. 


Are YOU going to have THE BEST in 1905? 


A GREAT FICTION-YEAR 


Serial Stories by 


MRS. HUMPHREY WARD KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
ALICE HEGAN RICE 
Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 


WITH A FIVE-PART SEA-YARN By L. FRANK TOOKER 
SHORT STORY WRITERS FOR 1905 








Rudyard Kipling Rath McEnery Stuart Irving Bacheller 
Anthony Hope Maud Wilder Goodwin Joel Chandler Harris 
Marion Crawford Eden Phillpotts Elliott Flower 

Jack London Julian Hawthorne E. W. Townsend 
Owen Wister John Luther Long Will N. Harben 
Elizabeth Robins Gouverneur Morris Booth Tarkington 
Myra Kelly Miriam Michelson and 25 others 











OTHER FEATURES OF COMPELLING INTEREST 


Ambassador White’s|\Great Inventions De-| articles on the Tele- 
Reminiscences of His} scribed by Their Inven-| phone, Electric Light, 
Mission to Germany,| tors, [llustrated papers| etc. 

1897-1902. telling the story of/The Most Superb Color 
America’s Inventions > : 

The Associated Press *| Work Ever Seen in a 

Described by its Man- The Air-Brake, by George Magazine. 


’ Westinghouse. The 
ager, Melville E. Stone. Arc-Light, by Charles|Valuable Papers on Sci- 


Illustrated Articles on| F. Brush. Electric) ence and Travel. 
the Important Public| Traction, by Frank J.|Side Lights on Russia and 
Buildings. Sprague. Authoritative| Japan. 


UBSCRIPTIONS—The subscription price of Tue Century is $4.00 a year. 

S The volume begins with November, and new subscribers who commence 

with the Christmas (December) number may obtain November free of 
charge. All dealers, subscription agents, booksellers, and the publishers, 


THE CENTURY C0O., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 














































= | N I HO i AS “I do not know any pubii- 
e a cation where a bright-minded 


chil.i can get 80 much profi 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS as in its ascinating pages.” 


—Hon. John Hay, retary 
Edited by MARY MAPES DODGE __[ ° 8'a¥e. 














The great magazine for boys and girls, A GREAT FEATURE 
—the inspiration of childhood, a sup- | A new serial story by the author of 
plement to school education, interpret- | ‘“‘ THE Wizard or Oz,” begins with 
ing to the young render the world of | {Re November, 1004. sone aud ill Fun 
nature, literature, and art, and omitting 

only what does not make for true man- QUEEN ZIXI OF IX 


_| and is a great feast of fun and fancy. 
hood and womanhood. A jolly com Besides it is : 


panion, fond of fun and nonsense in ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
their season. The joy of healthy boys containing altogether 76 beautiful pic- 
and girls and a blessing to the lonely | tures in color—a new departure for St. 
child or little invalid. Try it. Nicholas. 

Not one whit less fan this year than usual, no fewer contributions by the 

best children’s writers in the world—and in addition, there will be a series 

of articles for ‘The Practical Boy,” by a man who knows all about tools, 

nym ot eve and how to make tunings; another series will show just “ how 


to study pictures”; while yet another by a doctor tells what to do in cases 
of emergency “ until the doctor comes.” 


MAKE THIS YOUR Send your subscription now to begin with Janu- 
9 ary, 1905, and we will send the November and 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT December, 1904, numbers free, together with a 
handsome certificate entitling the holder to a year’s subscription. Give these at 
Christmas and the year’s numbers follow in regular order. $3.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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was only a tiny Babe in a manger who brought the first 
Christmas. 


(Father Time reverently raises his hand while all chant or 
recite to soft music) 


** Glory to God in the highest, 
Peace on earth, good will to men!” 


Father Time (as song ceases, turning to first Eif) What 
would you do, little one, if you could? 
(£7 comes close to him and tells her plans eagerly.) 


Father Time (turning to May) Dear May, thou art lov- 
ing and tender-hearted. Thou wilt do well in this beautiful 
Christmas service. Take all thy shining Hours and go with 
this Elf on her mission of peace and good-will. (Z/f, May, 
and several of the Hours fly away from the forest. Other 
Elves, one after another, or by twos and threes, come to 
Father Time and ask his help in some plan. To each he 
gives one, two, or three of his Months and their Hours.) 


(Let children arrange conversation. At last, only one Elf is left.) 


Last Elf (looking up timidly) 1 cannot think— 
Father Time 1 have just the work for you, dear little 
one. (He tells her what she can do.) 


(This should be some pet plan which the children can really carry out.) 


Elf (clapping her hands) Oh, thank you, Father Time. 
(She flies away with the last of the Months and Hours.) 


Christmas Pictures 
Part Two 


(The following scenes are given simply as suggestions.. There should 
be a good many of these scenes. In the pictures the children af course 
show what their own plans are for making others happy.) 


Grandma’s Merry Christmas 


Grandma sits in her big chair opening her Christmas 
_ Box. She lifts out gift. (Let children suggest what she 
would really like.) She puts on her specs and reads a card 
aloud, “‘ Merry Christmas from your loving little Grandchil- 
dren.” “Bless their hearts,” says Grandma. ‘ Whatever 
put such loving thoughts into their dear little heads?” 

Hiding behind and under Grandma’s chair are the merry 
Christmas Elves. At this they spring out, laughing and 
frolicking, all in pantomime. ‘“ Merry Christmas,” they 
cry. Grandma looks up, but sees nothing. 


A Christmas Bundle 


A mother and little boy ‘and girl, cold and hungry and 
sad, are sitting near two empty stockings. . “ Isn’t there any 
Christmas for us, mother?” asks the little girl. The mother 
hides her face in her hands. “ Hush, sister,” says the boy, 
“We have each other, you know, and— 

There is a knock at the door. He runs to open it, 
A big bundle is all thatcan be seen. ‘ Merry Christmas,” 








calls a gay little voice. “ From the Christmas Elves,’ says 
another somewhere. The boy and girl open the package, 
There is a sled, a doll, warm clothes. (Let the children 
suggest what these people would need and like.) The boy 
and girl scream with joy. The mother draws them into her 
arms. All around dance the Christmas Elves. 


The Christmas Tree 


This is suggested for schools where it is the custom to 
have a real tree. Let the Elves light the candles and dis- 
tribute the gifts. 


(At the close of the Christmas Pictures, the Elves dance 
to the forest. Here coming to meet them are Father Time, 
the Months, aud the Hours. They rush together with the 
merriest greeting imaginable calling to each other, “Merry 
Christmas! Merry Chrisimas!”’) 


Elves It has been the merriest Christmas— 
Elves (sing or recite) 


(Substitute any well-known Christmas hymn if desirable.) 
Song of the Christmas Elves 


Elves ‘“ Merry Christmas,” you say, 
“ Merry Christmas,” you sing, 
There’s only one way 
Merry Christmas. to bring. 


Ail Make someone else happy— 
Just try it and see— 
And you’'l/ be as happy, 
As happy can be. 


Elves So, \et’s give of our chreer, 
Let each one do his share, 
To scatter kind words, 
Smiles, and love everywhere. 


All Make some one else happy; etc. 


(Many teachers will be able to set this song to asimpleair, It may also 
be used as a recitation. ) 





Problems 
(Recitation) 


Four times two, or one plus one— 
These are easy sums. 

The first means all my fingers, 
The second all my thumbs. 


But ten times two! Now there’s a sim 
Not every person knows. 
To find the answer here’s the rule: 
Count fingers, thumbs, and toes. 
— Thomas Tapper 








tired nerves, promotes digestion 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain coeaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


i Beware of Substitutes. 





Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's Pitalized Pybosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of ali weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ- 
amie on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
by = New York City. 


~ 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES 


—Dr. Bashford Dean, Professor of Zo- 
ology at Columbia University, is the recip- 
ient of a gift of a silver bow! from the Em- 
peror of Japan. The bowl is of a somewt at 
flattened shape, and bears inlaid upon it the 
Mikado’s crest. It is in recognition of Dr. 
Dean’s services to the University of Tokyo 
during his visit to Japan several years since 
that his Imperial Majesty sends this gift. 
It comes by the hands of Dr. Kikuchi 
Mitsukuri, the distinguished Japanese zo- 
ologist. 


—Dr. W. J. Shearer, Superintendent of 
Schools, of Elizabeth, has prepared two 
books peculiarly well adapted for moral 
instructicn in the school. 

‘*Morals and Manners” has received 
hearty endorsement of the leading educa- 
tors of the country and its adoption as 
a text-book, supplementary reader, and 
teacher’s book in a large number of cities 
encourages the belief that there is to be 
a revival of better instruction in this im- 
portant branch. 

‘*Gems of Wisdom from Bible, Litera- 
ture and Proverbs” is arranged topically 
for opening exercises and moral lessons in 
schoolandhome. As stated in the preface: 
‘: The object of the preparation of this book 
is to furnish a number of select Bible read- 
ings to which no reasonable objection can 
be made; to arrange these topically that 
the lesson may be more deeply impressed ; 
to select from the world of literature and 
proverbs of all nations the best expressions 
of all ages upon cach theme. By thus 
focussing the brightest rays of the Bible, 
Literature, and Proverbs upon each subject 
the moral lesson may be burned into the 
heart and conscience as in no other way.” 

‘* Morals and Manners,” 12mo, hand- 
some cloth binding, stamped in white leaf, 
218 pages. Price, 75 cents 

‘-Gems of Wisdom from Bible, Litera- 
ture, and Proverbs,” 12mo, cloth binding, 
stamped in white leaf, 272 pages. Price, 
$1.00. Published by Richardson, Smith & 
Co., 1385 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





‘GRAPHITE FOR THE MOTOR” 


An attractive twenty-four page booklet 
from the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
of Jersey City, N. J., devoted to the subject 
of graphite lubrication for automobiles. 

‘‘For many years engineers and mechan- 
ics in charge of every class of engines and 
machinery have learned to rely upon 
Dixon’s Flake Graphite, not merely in 
emergencies, but for regular use as a 
lubricant. 

‘They have met the peculiar require- 
‘ments of automobile machinery with a 
group of carefully prepared lubricants, 
and have aimed to describe these compre- 
hensively, and to suggest the most efficient 
methods of application as acc: pted after 
thorough test and use by automobilists and 
experts for several seasons.” 

Copies of this booklet will be freely sent 
to all interested in the operation of motor 
cars and motor boats. Five by seven and 
ahalfinches. Twenty-four pages. Mlus- 
trated. Printed on heavy cream-colored 
plate.paver. Cover in two colors, 
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-| Standard Wall Maps 
48 x 37 in. 7 maps in series, 

Any three Maps free to Larkin School 


Clubs with $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Products. 





School Prize Contest | 


From Dec. 1, 1904, to May 1, 1905 


$50.00 WORTH 
of Larkin School Club Library Books 
and five Pupils’ Prizes given in addi- 
tion to regular School Premiums. 








Library Bookcase No. 7 | 


Free to Larkin School Clubs with $14.00 
worth of Larkin Products. 


any school in lack of funds. 


| explains its object to the pupils. 


HUNDREDS of schools continually 

save money and increase their 
equipment by operating a Larkin School 
Club. Parents need no longer pay for 
school-room necessities. A Club helps 
School 
Boards praise the plan. The object of a 
Club is to obtain, by co-operation, the 
valuable Larkin School Premiums free 
with the Larkin Products. There is no 
extra expense to anyone, but benefit for 
everyone. 


A CLUB EASILY FORMED 
BY ANY TEACHER 

A Club is easily.formed after a teacher 
Parents 
are glad to lend their aid by ordering 
their needed supplies of Larkin Soaps, 
Perfumes, Toilet Articles, Flavoring 
Extracts, etc., Club. For 
instance, if a school of fifty pupils desires 
three Wall Maps, given with §10.00 
worth of Larkin Products, each pupil will 
bring from home an order for twenty 
cents’ worth, The Club’s order will be 
sent us prepaid, by the teacher. The 
Premium becomes the property of the 
School without expense to anyone. A 
Club can be kept always active, obtain- 
ing many school accessories, adding com- 
fort to the school-room, and giving actual 
business experience and happiness to 
many a boy and girl. 


TEACHERS LIBERALLY 
REWARDED 


We liberally reward teachers for con- 
ducting Larkin School Clubs. The work 
is easy and profitable. An Application- 
Blank and complete information regarding 
the Larkin School Club and Premiums 
will be sent any teacher on request, 


through a 





Teachers 


write for Premium ‘List D. 








School Club Dept. 





Larkin Co. 


Established, 1875. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
An Operetta for 


Young People 


Words by Atice E, ALLEN. Music by Cuas. E. Boyp 


It is unique in arrangement, healthful in tone, and 
admirably adapted 6 average school children. A 
determination to give the children a good time at 
Christmas, to p'ease the community with a first-class 
school entertainment, and earn twenty-five or fifty 
dollars for a school library, will dispose of a'l obstacles 
in the way of presenting this charming little “ play” 
very quickly. Great pains has been taken to leave the 
different scenes ofen for any change which teachers 
wish to make. 


A Dozen Different Entertainments 


can be easily selected from the whole, and the charm- 
ing original music can be introduced into any sort of 
Christmas celebration. 


: Price, 20 Cents, Postpaid 
EDUCAT'ONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
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50 Bromfield St., Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


CALENDAR PADS (905 


For attaching to Scholars’ Souvenirs, 
ancy Articles, etc. 
lain White . . Se per dcz., postpaid 
Green, Grey or Brown . . oo. * ~< 
Green ant Gold . Band®Me * * “s 
One No. 35 Pai and sample ch et of Pads, Card- 
boards and Fancy Papers for two cent stamp. 


ADKINS PTG. CO. 
Box 678, New Britain, Conn. 





ROYAL SLEEVE PROTECTOR 


Indispensable 
‘tv Teachers 






Colors: Sizes: 
— Black Smal! 
Brown Medium 
White Large 


Fits the Arm Snugly. Self Adjusting. Yon 
waste no time in tying or pinning. Just slip mem on; 
the Sperial Elastic Goring does the ;est. Made of an 
ExtraQ ality of Duck. Easily laundered. Sent po+'- 
paid on receipt of 25 cents per pair. Agents want «| 


ROYAL MFC. CO., Evansville, Ind. 






































































Christmas in Germany 


1 We begin three weeks before 
Christmas to get ready for it. In this 
time, clothing is made for the poor 
children. 

2 We have a “Christ-Markt,” a week 
before Christmas, to buy Christm+s gifts. 
_. 3 “Ruprecht” comes, just before 

Christmas, with a bunch of sticks. If 
we have not been good, and said our 
prayers, he may use one of the sticks. 

4 “Weih-Nacht Mann,” the Christ- 
child, brings us our gifts. 

5 Every litte boy and girl in our 
country eats spice cake, with nuts in it, 
at Christmas, called “ Pfeffer Kuchen.” 

6 This cake is made into all sorts of 
shapes — stars, circles, cows, pigs, horses. 
We save our pfennigs for it all the year. 

7 We have a beautiful tree at Christ- 


mas. We march around it, singing 
“ Heilige-Nacht.” 


8 A twig of the Christmas tree is 
burned just before we enter the room 
where the tree is, and there is a beautiful 
perfume from it. 

-g We keep the curtains of our house 
raised up on Christmas night, so that the 
people can see us. 

10 We keep our tree till New Year's, 
when it is all lighted up again. 
































Christmas in France 
1. Pere Noel gives us our Christmas 
gifts. That name means. “Father 
Christmas.” 


2 Do you know what Pere Noel 





' does? He goes to all the houses. Chil- 


dren who have been good get something 
which pleases them. 


_ 3 1 almost forgot something. Pere 
Noel does not come alone. Some one 
comes with him. He carries a bundle of 
switches. The switches are to punish 
boys and girls who have been naughty 
during the year. 


4 In my country, we do not hang up 
our stockings. We place our shoes in a 
corner of the room. We hope Father 
Christmas will fill them with gifts. 

In France, only the children have 
gifts at Christmas time. The grown up 
people do not give each other presents. 
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6 HowI wish you could go with me 
to the town Christmas eve! Everything 
is so beautiful. 7 


7 The shops are ablaze with lights. 
The eating places keep open all night. 
They are all trimmed with green. There 
are Christmas trees in the windows. 


8 In the largest store, there is a big 
tree. It is just loaded with presents. 
Whom are the. presents for? For the 
poor children who have no Christmas. 














In my country, every one goes to 
church Christmas morning. We children 
love to go near the altar. Let me tell 
you what we see there. 


10 We see something which looks 
like a stable. In the stable is the Holy 
Child. Near Him are Mary, His mother, 
and Joseph. All around are the cows, 
horses, and oxen. 








11 Way off, on the hills, we can see 
shepherds tending their flocks. Maybe 
they are singing, “Glory to God in the 
Highest.” They are glad that Christ is 
born.. 





12 Of course, all this is only a pic- 
ture; yet it is very real. It makes us 
think’ of the very first Christmas. 





Christmas in Holland 


1 I wonder how you would like 
Christmas in my country? In Holland, 
Christmas is a holy day—a day to be 
kept holy. We do-no work. 





2. We do not give presents Christmas. 
After we come home from church, we 
have a feast. 


3 Maybe you feel sorry for us, 2E you 
think we have no gift day. We do have 
a gift-day, and sucha happy day it is! 


4 Would you like to hear about it? 
We call it Saint Nicholas day. It comes 
nearly three weeks before Christmas. 


5 Our Saint Nicholas comes in the 
night. He has a white horse, not a 
reindeer. 














6 To get ready for our Saint and his 
white horse, we scrub and clean our 
wooden shoes. Then we fill them with 
hay and oats for the good horse. 


We try to keep awake to listen for 
the sound of the horse’s hoofs. Saint 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same Cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking, or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the eompliexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomaeh and bowels; it disintects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 


All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Char- 
coal Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form orrather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozen- 
ges, the charcoal being mixed with honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved cordition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 


A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in the stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion, and purify the breath, 
mouth, and tbroat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozen- 
ges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 


tablets.” 
School 
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32 Pages and cover, 54 x7 anenee. Tlustrated. 
Special price to ers of Paimarky Epuca.- 
TION. By mail, the 5 he 5 volumes, only 20 cents. 
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NOTES 


—At the University of Bonn four nuns 
have been inscribed as hearers in philos- 
ophy. They intend to acquire a Ph. D. 
Also at Innsbruck four Ursuline sisters are 
attending the philosophical lectures at the 
University. 


—President James, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in his recent report to the trustees, 
says tbat the disappearance of men students 
from the co-educational colleges of the 
Middle West is only a question of time. 
In the College of Liberal Arts, North- 
western University, the percentage of 
women students has risen in the last four 
years from 46.1 to 56.6. 


—Inexpensive and very pretty holiday 
gifts for scholars can be made by utilizing 
Brown’s famous pictures, miniature size, 
mounted on blotters or cardboard in con- 
nection with calendar pads. By sending a 
two cent stamp to George P. Brown & Co., 
Beverly, Mass., you can get sample pic- 
tures, together with a finely illustrated 
catalogue, showing more than 2000 sub- 
jects, covering the world’s most famous 
art. 


—The committee on elementary schools 
of the New York Board of Education 
decided by a decisive majority, at their 
meeting on October 25, not to recommend 
the re-establishment of corporal punish- 
ment in the public schools. The committee 
gave a full hearing last June to both sides 
when reports were presented from the 
principals of schools on the subject. Of 
268 principals whose dpinions were asked, 
223 answered in favor of corporal punish- 
ment. The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
also supported the movement. At the 
meeting of the committee, Superintendent 
Maxwell led in the attack on the return of 
corporal punishment, declaring that such a 
power, however surrounded with restric- 
tions and safeguards, would be abused, and 
that to reintroduce the rod into the New 
York schools would be a backward step in 
education. Only three commissioners 
voted for the resolution, which allowed the 
punishment with certain restrictions. 





A SILENT PILOT 


Nothing helps so much in the enjoyment 
of your vacation than a good map. It 
shows you the streams and lakes you can 
fish, the mountains you can climb, the 
places of interest you can visit, and the 
roads you can wheel or tramp. The Lack- 
awanna Railroad has just issued a set of 
colored maps on a large scale, showing the 
territory reached by its lines in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. These 
maps give every highway, post-office, trol- 
ley line, and railroad, and are so bound 
that they can be conveniently carried in the 
pocket. They are -invaluable to automo- 
bile tourists and travelers, and should be 
owned by every one who wishes to be 
informed on the geography of these three 
states. The entire set in a neit cover may 
be had by sending ten cents in stamps to 
T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 

The Edition is limited. Write to-day. 








What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health 
and Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to many 
of us the early days when our mothers and 
grandmothers gave us our daily dose of sul- 
phur and molasses every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall** blood 
purifier,” tonic snd cure-all, and mind you, 
this old-fashioned remedy was not without 
merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quantity 
had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial effects 
of sulpbur in a palatable, concentrated form 
so that a single grain is far more effective 
than atablespoonful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experiment 
have proven that the best sulphur for medi- 
cinal use is that obtained from Calcium (Cal- 
cium Sulphide) and sold in drag stores under 
the name of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They 
are small chocolate-coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principal of sul- 
phur ina highly concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of this 
form of sulphur in restoring and maintaining 
bodily vigor and health : sulphar actetirectly 
on the liver, the excretory organs and puri- 
fies and enriches the blood py the prompt 
elimination of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impurity 
of ordinury flowers of sulphur were often 
worse than the disease, and cannot compare 
with the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
is undoubtedly the best and most widely 
used. They are the natural antidotefor liver 
and kidney troubles, and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often sur- 
prises patient and physician alike. 


Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies, soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. He says: “For liver, kidney, 
and blood troubles, especially when result. 
ing from constipation or malaria, Il have 
been surprised at the results obtained from 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In patients suffer- 
ing from boils and pimples and even deep 
seated carbuncles, I have repeatedly seen 
them dry up and disappear in four or five 
days, leaving the skin clear and smooth. 
Although Stuart’s Calcium Wafers ts a pro. 
prietary article, and sold by druggists, and 
for that reason tabooed by many physicians, 
yet I know of nothing so safe and reliable 
for constipation, liver, and kidney troubles, 
and especially in all forms of skin Giscase as 
this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of pills, 
cathartics, and so-called blood “ purifiers,” 
will find in Stuart’s Calcium Wafers a far 
safer, more palatable, and effective prepar- 
ation. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Send for our Free Catalogue. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO, 


S21 W. GOth St., Chicago, til. 


Pg ag are he edge: Of ned gg) 

tockham, 19 F Park Bdw, 

New York, N.Y ., for her new book 

how to REDUCE YOUR 

Wer 7h 5 POUNDS A WEEK. 
egetable and harmless 


~ Endorsed by Physicians. “Book Sook mailed FREE in 
plain sealed let'er 


Nature Study Suggestions for the Grades 


By DUDLEY Grant Hays 


Is a little book in use by teachers in nearly every 
State of the Union, and all speak well of its excel- 
lent help. It treats of suitable work for each month. 
By mail, only 40 cents. Addrees the author at 


560 W. 60TH PLACE, OnreaGgo, tu. 
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Nicholas does not come till we are fast 
asleep. 





8 As soon as it is light, we run and 


look in our wooden shoes. 
oats are gone. 


9 In their place—-what do you 
think? Toys and nice things to eat for 
good boys and girls, and — must I tell ? 
- —-rods for naughty children. 


10 Sometimes a friend, dressed like 
Saint Nicholas, comes. He has a pack 
on his back. He gives the presents 
himself. 


The hay and 











11 Sometimes he hides them in funny 
ways. Wouldn't you laugh to find a 
present in a cabbage or pumpkin? 


12 After a while we sing: 
“Welcome, friend! St. Nicholas, 
come! 
Bring no rod for us to-night. 
While our voices bid thee welcome, 
__ Every heart, with joy, is light.” 





wel- 





13 Then he says something to each 
of us, and pours a shower of candy on 
the floor. We get down on the floor to 
pick up the candy. When we look up, 
our good friend is gone. 





Christmas in Norway 


1 Christmas is almost here. We 
must be off to the great pine forest to get 
our tree. Let's put on our snow-shoes. 
We can go on the deepest snow. 





2° Ah! here is a pretty fir tree, so tall 
and straight. Now we will cut it and 
carry it home. 





3 There is mamma in the doorway. 
She is waiting for us. We will put the 
tree-in the big front room. We shall not 


see it again until five o'clock Christmas 
Eve. 





We have a merry time Christmas 
Eve. We dance around our tree. ‘Sister 
and J sing songs.. Papa and niamma tell 
stories. I like the one about the little 
Christ-Child best of all. 


_ 5 We keep our tree until New Year's 
Day. Then our friends come in. We 
share our gifts with them. 








6 On Christmas Eve, we remember 
the birds and the animals. Happy little 
birdies! We want them to know it is 
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Christmas; so we hang a bunch of wheat 
outside the window, or on poles, for them. 


7 The cows and horses must have a 
Christmas gift, also. They will have the 
best dinner we can give them, and the 
dog and cat will have good things, too. 


8 They tell us that because the 
Christ-Child was born in the manger, the 
cattle turn their heads to the east and 
kneel down and adore the Christ-Child. 

We do not say “Merry Christ- 
mas!” in Norway. .The first one who 
wakes Christmas morning sings a little 











hymn. I hope I shall be the first to 
wake. I am going to sing, “Christ is 
Born To-day.” 





10 In Norway, Christmas is called 
Yule-peace. No one should be angry 
then. If I have been naughty to anyone, 
I must “ make up.” 


11 Our doors are never locked at 
Yule-tide. Good things to eat are on our 
tables. Everyone is welcome to come in. 

12 How do we give our presents? 
Sometimes we wrap them up, and when 
no one is looking we throw them in the 
open door or window. We like to hear 
the people in the house laugh and shout. 


13 Did I tell you candles are put in 
the windows? They are kept burning 
all night. 

14 Can you think why? The candles 
are to give light to Kristine. He brings 
the gifts, you know. 


15 We leave a cake of meal out in 
the snow for Kristine to eat. 


16 Let me tell you something more. 
On Yule-night we place our shoes all in a 
row. In our country that means that we 
will all try to live together in peace for 
the whole New Year. 























HAD TO HIDE IT 


A mother wrote us recently that she had to 
keep Scott’s Emulsion under lock and key—her 
children used to drink it whenever her back was 
turned. Strange that children should like some- 
thing that is so good for them. It’s usually the 
other way. Scott’s Emulsion makes children 
comfortable, makes them fat and rosy-cheeked. 
Perhaps that’s why they like it so much—they 


know it makes them feel good. 


We'll send you a sample, free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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NOTES 


—The parents of the children attending 
the Penn School, Altoona, Pa., have formed 
a Parent’s Association, in order to bring 
the teachers in closer touch with ‘those 
outside the teaching profession who are 
interested in the public schools. 





—Dr. Edmund J. James, President of 
Northwestern University, is elected to the 
presidency of the State University of Illi- 
nois, to sueceed Dr. Andrew 8. Draper, 
who resigned in February to take the 
commissionership of New York Siate. 


—The tenth annual report of the commit- 
tee on employment at Columbia University 
shows that students at the University 
earned last year seventy-four thousand 
dollars, being a gain of sixteen thousand 
dollars over the preceding year. The 
students thus making their way through 
the University chose all kinds of labor, 
eichty-five oecupations contributing to 
their support. The most remunerative 
employments were tutoring, insurance 
soliciting, direction of gymnasium work, 
and newspaper work. 





TRAVELING NATURE-STUDY 
LIBRARIES 


The Pennsylvania Auduboh Society is 
prepared to lend its Traveling Libraries to 
public schools in the country districts of 
Pennsylvania. Libraries of ten books each 


are sent C. O. D. by freight, and may be’ 


kept three months. For further particu- 
lars address, 
Miss HILpA JUSTICE, 
West Clapier Street, Germantown, Pa. 








THE CHRISTMAS DELINEATOR 


The December Delineator, with its mes- 
sage of good cheer and helpfulness, will 
be welcomed in every home., The fashion 
pages are unusually attractive, illustrating 
and describing the very latest modes in a 
way-to make their construction during the 
busy festive season a pleasure instead of a 
task, and the literary and pictorial features 
are of rare excellence. A selection of Love 
Songs from the V’agner Operas, rendered 
into English by Richiard de Gallienne and 
beautifully illustrated in colors by J. C. 
Leyendecker, occupies a prominent place, 
and a chapter in. the Composers’ Series, 
relating the Romance of Wagner and Cos- 
ima, is an interesting supplement to the 
lyrics. A very clever paper entitled ‘*‘ The 
Court Circles of the Republic,” describing 
some unique phases of Washington social 
life, is from an unnamed contributor, who 
is said to. write from the inner circles of 
society. ‘There are short stories from the 
pens. of F, Hopkinson Smith, Robert Grant, 
Alice Brown, Mary Stewart Cutting, and 
Eimore Elliott Peake, and such interesting 
writers as Julia Magruder, L. Frank Baum, 
and Grace MacGowan Cooke, hold the 
attention of the children. Many Christ- 
mas suggestions are given in needlework, 
and the Cookery pages are redolent of the 
Christmas feast. In addition, there are 
the regular departments of the magaziae, 
with many special articles on topics relat- 
ing to woman’s interests within and with- 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FREE: 


The LATEST and BEST 


Five Handsome Volumes. Illustrated. Over 3,000 Pages 
Full Cloth. Gold Lettering. Size of Volume, 5} x 8} inches 











THE ONE COMPREHENSIVE CYCLOPEDIA in such form as to keep 
on a desk ready for constant reference. ‘ Exactly suited to the needs of vvery 
Teacher, every Home and every Office, because it is within the reach of all, and 
more convenienient to handle than the larger volumes put out at ten to twenty 
times the cost. 


FIRST 
FOR 


$2.75 


SECOND We give the ENCYCLOPEDIA Free 
FOR \ and send the 
PopeLtar Epucator or Primary Epvucation, ) For One Year. 


the CosMOPOLITAN and 
$3.25 (= TWENTIETH CenTURY HomE 
FINALLY | We give the ENCYCLOPEDIA Free 


e and send the For One Year. 
FOR Porutar Epucator or Primary Epvcatron ) 
} 
j 


9 ( and the 
s _ CosMOPOLITAN 


THE REGULAR PRICES OF THESE MAGAZINES ARE: 


POPULAR EpuUCATOR, l year . .,. $1.€0 COSMOPOLITAN, 1 year . $1.00 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, l year . . . 1.00 ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME, 1 year . 1.00 


We give the 

FIVE-VOLUME ENCYCLOPEDIA Free } 

and send the For One Year. 
COSMOPOLITAN ahd ) 

PorvcLarR Epvucator or Primary EpucaTtion 


For Five Years. 


Order at once for prompt delivery, cash with order required. 
The Five Volumes of the Encyclopedia are sent by express, charges to be 
paid by the receiver. If you wish them by mail, send 80 cents for postage. 
Address : 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHRISTMAS NEW YEAR’S” 


A New Set of Blackboard Stencils 


Specially drawn by one of the best known drawing teachers of the United States. 





Large size, 25 x 36 


SUBJECTS 





1 Day before Thanksgiving. 

2 Pride goes before a fall. 

3 Turkeys, group. 

4 Vegetables, fruit, etc., group. 

5 A Merry Christmas. 

6 Fireplace and Stocking Hanging. 

7 Old Fashioned Log Cabin in Clearing. 
8 . Santa Claus and Reindeer. 

9 Santa Claus with arms full of toys. 
10 Happy New Year. 


These Stencils have never before been placed on the market. 
The set of 10 is enough for the three holidays and may be used for several years. 


The Set of Ten, $1.00 postpaid. 
Sold separately at 15 cents each, postpaid, 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





out the home. 





0 Bromfield St. 63 Fifth Ave. 228 Wabash Ave. 809 Market St. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


A Boox or LirrLte Boys. By Helen Dawes 
Brown. 


Fourteen stories, with little boys for heroes. 
One played a dram at school and stopped a 
fire panic; another won the hearts of the 
family in a flat who declared they would not 
live where the neighbors had children; an- 
other caught the owl that stole his chickens 
and sold it for five dollars and a half; and so 
on and on through all sorts of ex»eriences, 
including a story of some b ys who were 
quarantined with whooping cough, and be- 
guiled the time by editing a paper, The Star, 
which brought them eight dollars and seventy- 
five cents. Children will enjoy these stories 
and read them over and over again. A fine 
book for a Christmas present for little boys. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


. PANTHER STORIES. Retold from St. Nicholas. 

E lited by M. H. Carter.. 

Fourteen stories, by as many different 
writers; three that can be read sloud in five 
minates, five in ten minutes, and one in fifteen 
minutes, are collected together in this volume 
of 1:9 pages. Twelve full-page halt-tone illus- 
trations, of the quality that St. Nicholas is 
noted for, give a thrilling eff-ct to these 
admirably told animal stories. The boys will 
sit spellbound to read or hear them, and the 
girls will) tremble and exclaim and listen, too. 
The panther’s family relation to our own 
family pet, the cat, and his deadly character, 
make everything about him of special interest. 
Besides the breathless delight which such 
adventures as “ Bessie’s Escape,” and “ Tad 
and His Panther” will have for the reader, 
there is much to learn of animal intelligence, 
daring, and what must almost be termed 
intellect, in these stories. The more that our 
children learn to know animals as they really 
are, the less they will feel like killiug them for 
mere sport. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Kristiz’s Qusezk CHRISTMAS. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. 

Little Kristie was sick at Grandmother's 
and eouldn’t ge home for Christma:. She 
was allowed to have just such a party as 
she chose, and she hit upon the plan of 
having it in Grandma’s old kitchen, with 
doughnute, apples, and cider for a treat. 
Uncles, aunts, and acighbors were invited to 
the eld kitehen hung with evergreen and 
bittersweet. They made Kristie “Queen of 
the Evening,” and she commanded e.cao one 
present to tell a story of the most agreeable or 
disagreeable Christmas they ever had enjoyed. 
Fourteen stories followed, giving a variety of 
experiences and ending with a story from 
Mamma, which was best of all. Everybody 
was delighted and the Kristie queen declared 
she would do it allover again another year. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 


PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN SPELLING. By J.N. 
Hunt. 

The grading and grouping in this speller is 
one of ite principal features. Each of the two 
parts is designed to cover the work of three 
years. The words have been selected from 
those mecessarily used by children. The 
grouping includes the arrangement of words 
phonetically and topically, and drills on 
grummatical forms, prefixes, suffixes, syno- 
nym, ete, The book is something wore than 
&@ spelling book. It instructs in many of the 
essentials in the use of the English language. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK CITY 


Ur THROUGH CHILDHOOD. By George Allen 
Mubbell, Ph.D : 


A book for p -rents and teachers, with an in- 


tr. duction by Dr. Frank M. McMurray. Moral 


and religious principles in their application to 
the training of children are discussed clearly 
and sympathetically. Every phase of child- 
training is considered broadly,and with steady 
recognition of modern educational ideas. 
Part I., The Schoo! Life, considers life as op- 
portunity, the aim of education, and the in- 
stitutions of education. Part II., The Learner, 
treats of the relation of mind to body, self- 
activity, the senses, attention, apperception, 
interest, memory, imagination, motives, hab- 


‘its, training of the child's will and faith, with 


separate chapters, concerning boyhood to 
manhood, and girlhood to womanhood. Part 
III. discusses The Graduate, and his rounded 
life, filling fall the meaning of the title, “‘ Up 
Through Childhood.” This is not a work for 
superficial reading. The more thoughtful the 
trainer of the child, the deeper insight he has 
found into the meaning of education, the more 
will this book hald for him. It is packed with 
suggestions growing from the author’s deep 
investigation of his subject. The chapters, 
“What is Man?” “The Cul.ure of the Imagina- 
tion,” and “ Feeling and the Inner Life,” are of 
special interest. There could not be a better 
book for study and discussion in a training 
school for teachers. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TALES OF A POULTRY FaRM. By Clara D. 
Pierson. : 


It is easy to write of birds, flowers, and 
the beautiful things in nature: but when 
one can go into the homely, prosaic poultry 
yard and make delightful stories of what she 
sees there, for the little children, she should 
be credited with observation and imagination 
and the rare talent of good story-telling. 
There are fifteen chapters and eight full-page 
illustrations of the doings of hens, chickens, 
ducks, turkeys, guinea hens, and geeze, told 
by the creatures themselves in a most viva- 
cious fashion. Children cannot read these 
stories without getting a feeling of companion- 
ship with the poultry-yard people, and a con- 
sciousness that they have their own likes and 
dislikes, and joys and sorrows, which are to 
be respected. The book will be a great revela- 
tion to city children, who only see these farm- 
yard inhabitants in city markets after life has 
departed. The book is bright, good, and 
enjoyable. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO , PHILADELPHIA 


LIPPINCOTT’S PHYSIOLOGIES. By J. A. Culler, 
Ph.D. 


Second Book. 
Third Book. 


A three-volume series of physiologies. The 
first book is for children, the secend fur inter- 
mediate grades, the third for the higher gram- 
mar grades and high schoois. The author says: 
“Serious efforts have been made to present the 
various suvjects in th se books in a way to 
make them plain and easy, and at the same 
time to teacu some real physiology.” Experi- 
ments have been recom mended to the teachers 
with the urgent suggestion that not one be 
omittd. A broad view has been taken of 
alcohol and narcotics, and the asseriion is 
made that there appears to be nothing to 
recommend the use of alcoholic drinks as a 
beverage, in the light of the investigations of 
modern times. The books are abundantly 
ill astrated. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


ELEMENTARY Woopwork. By Edwin W. 
Foster. 183 pages. Eighty cents. 


This is a pupil’s book designed for upper 
grammar grades. Part I. descrives tools used 
in elementary bench-work. Part II. deals 
with lamber and inc.udes descriptions of the 
trees of the United States, This portion of 
the book will help teachers of all grades in 
nature study. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 
ARITHMETIC. 

REAPING LESSONS. 112 pages. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 11} pages. 


For evening schools. Each, thirty cents. By 
William E. Chancellor. ; 


This series occupies a new and special 
field—that of preparing text-books for the 
student in evening schools. Though usually 
adults, they are beginners, and often foreign. 
born, and need the subjects presented in clear, 
plain, direct language and in a coaversationa) 
way. The author has had several years’ 
experience in evening schools and has pre. 
pared these books to meet the needs he foun: 
in such work. In examining these books one 
is impressed with the amount ef information 
woven into the different subjects which every 


- American citizen should possess. It is eafe to 


predict that a test trial with these books wil! 
prove successful. 


PUBLISHED AT THE SIGN OP THE LIVE 
OAK, BERKLEY, CAL. 


ELFIN SONGS OF SUNLAND. By Charlie; Keeler. 


Never was a book better named. Lifa is an 
elfish fairy delight in these rhytymic songs. 
They are divided into “‘A Ring Around of Play- 
time,” “Songs of the Wildwood,” ** Qu ps and 
Cranks,” “Rhymes for Toddlers,” ‘* Brown 
Baby Ballads.” Many are songs for young 
children, simple without being silly. Among 
maturer poems, One would look long to find 
a better description of a humming-bird than 
this: 


“ Buz-z! whir-r! a flash and away! 
A midget bejeweled mi. flowers at play, 
A ship of a birdling, the blossom bells’ king, 
A waif of thesunbeams on quivering wing.” 


“In the “Brown Baby Ballads” “A Samoa 
Sleepy-Song,” is particularly happy in ‘bring- 
ing the atmosphere of Stevenson’s famous 
island. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


NATHALI#’S SISTER. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
Price, $1.50. 


A wholesome, healthy book for boys ani 
giils is not easy to find in these days. Itisroi 
a simple task to write a girl and boy book in 
one, but Miss Ray has done it. Phe honors 
are divided and one hardly knows which is 
best, the girls or the boys, in this fast of the 
McAlister Stories. Peggy is deliciously natu- 
ral and human to the core, if a littie prickly, 
and the boy friends haven’t lost all the chiv- 
alry that inheres in boy nature. There is a 
spirit of comradeship in the whole book that 
puts young manhood and womanhood on just 
the right feoting. The mother who sees her 
boy or girl absorbed in this book will not 
have to worry fur fear‘that some wreng seed 
may be sown in the reading. There are some 
excellent half-tone pictures that help the im- 
agination to see the principal characters and 
make boys, girls, and the petted dog, Sophia, 
very real. Tne book is handsomely bound 
and will make a delightful holiday gift, 





No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is why t is 
serious. The best thing you 
can do is to take the great 
alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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